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THE main purpose to be kept in view in the 
a school reader is to present a series of tessons suitablq for 
training the children in the art of #eading. To effect! this 


purpose the language of the lesso tf th a 
meaning clearly within the comprehension of the pups t 4: } 
grade for which the book is intended. The selectipns a 

f Ye 


lend themselves to easy and natural expression, and should be 
such a character as to attract and hold the interest of the pupil. 
These are the essentials required in reading books for all 
grades, and they may be secured by a careful selection of lessons 
that have literary merit quite as well as by lessons that are 
commonplace and inane. The literature in the readers of the 
lower grades must be largely that of the nursery tale and fairy 
lore, but when the children have reached the middle period of 
their public school course—in the Third Reader—they may be 


introduced with profit to more mature forms of literature, and 
acquire at an early age a taste for reading good books. 

The imparting of information by means of the reading 
lessons must be subordinate to the essentials already mentioned, 
but a careful reading of properly chosen selections cannot fail 
to extend the knowledge of the pupils as well as to improve 
their taste and to develop their power of expression. 

The moral content of the lessons must not be overlooked. 


The highest aim of all good teaching is the development of 
ili 
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character, and the selections for practice in oral reading should 
illustrate the virtues in which the children should be established 
—the virtues that make for material success, and those especially 
that form and strengthen right principles of conduct and life. 

An examination of the contents of this book will show that 
these requirements have been met in its preparation. 

As must always be the case in books of this kind, the 
selections are, forthe most part, drawn from the great storehouse 
of English literature, the works of writers in Britain. But there 
is now in Canada a body of literature from which it is possible to 
select many reading lessons that fulfil all the necessary condi- 
tions; and a number of selections from the works of some of 
our best known writers, and distinctly Canadian in coloring, 
will be found in this Reader. 

In order to teach reading effectively, it is more important, 
at this stage especially, that the teacher be a good reader and 
frequently illustrate the art of expression by reading a selection, 
than that he should give detailed instruction in the principles 
of good reading. Moreover, the teacher should not neglect the 
excellent practice of having the pupils commit to ‘memory 
selections that lend themselves to memorization, including the 
short passages that fill in many of the pages, which have been 
chosen for their literary or ethical value. 
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Sun's up! wind's up! Wake up, dearies! 


THIRD! “READER 


A WAKE-UP SONG 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


Sun’s up! wind’s up! Wake up, dearies! 
Leave your coverlets white and downy. 
* June’s come into the world this morning. 


Wake up, Golden Head! Wake up, Brownie! 


Dew on the meadow-grass, waves on the water, 
Robins on the rowan tree, wondering about you! 
Don’t keep the buttercups so long waiting. 
Don’t keep the bobolinks singing without you. 


Wake up, Golden Head! Wake up, Brownie! 
Cat-bird wants you in the garden soon. 

You and JI, butterflies, bobolinks, and clover, 
We've a lot to do on the first of June. 


GLossARY. Coverlets; rowan tree. 


Stupy. What day of the month is meant in line 3? Write in 
your own words all that is described in stanza one. What 
is your idea of the speaker’s feelings and tone of voice ? 
If you were Golden Head or Brownie what answer would 
you give ? 


By permission of The Page Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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THE. LAZY FROG 


It was such a pretty pool. Every sort of water- 
plant grew there, from the tall purple loose-strife and 
crimson willow-weed, to the creeping money-wort 
with its golden blossoms. The great white water- 
lilies liked to lay their sleepy heads on its calm, 
clear surface, and forget-me-nots nestled along its 
banks. ; 

In the evening, the May-flies could not resist the 
pleasure of dancing there, though they knew it might 
be a dance of death, for were there not numerous 
pink-spotted trout watching for them below, and 
ready to dart on them at a moment’s notice? 

One evening, at sunset, a lively little trout was 
employing himself in this way with great success, when 
he observed an intelligent-looking frog, sitting on 
the bank, half in the water and half out, and croaking. 

“Why don’t you come right in?”’ called the trout. 
“You can’t think how lovely it is. And the May-flies 
are just in perfection; come along!”’ 

“No, thank you,” said the frog; ‘‘I’d rather not.” 

‘Perhaps you can’t swim?” suggested the trout. 

“Can’t I though!”’ answered the frog. ‘Let me tell 
you, that when human beings try to swim, it’s me they 
imitate, not you!” 

“T should think not,’ said the trout; ‘why, the 
poor things haven’t got any fins! Well, come along, 
Froggic, and let’s see how you perform.” 

“No, thank you,” said the frog again, ‘I had 
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enough of the pond when I was a young thing, with a 
large head. Jam too old to make such exertions now.”’ 

“Too old! too lazy, you mean.” 

“That's rude,” said the frog. 

The trout darted upwards and caught a fine May- 
fly, then dived, and presently appeared again, saying 
in a gentler tone,— 

‘Are you hungry, old fellow?” 

“Very,” answered the frog. 

“Don’t you like May-flies?”’ 

“Rather! Don’t you see I keep opening my mouth, 
in hopes one will fly in by mistake?” 

“You might wait long enough,” said the trout, 
“though your mouth is pretty wide;”’ and with that 
he swam away. 

Early the next morning, before the dew was off 
the ground, a sparrow in search of worms observed 
the frog sitting in the same spot. | 

“Why don’t you come right out, and look for your 
breakfast, Froggie?’’ said she. 

~ “Much too early to bestir oneself,’ answered the 
frog. 

“Perhaps you can’t hop?” said the sparrow. 

“Cant b though! said. tite frog. “lt I chose, I 
could hop a good deal farther than you.”’ 

“If you can hop, why don’t you have a try for that 
bluebottle sitting on the thistle near you?” 

“T’ll open my mouth wide,” said the frog, ‘‘and 
perhaps he may come in. Why, there he goes, right 
away. Whatan unlucky fellow I am, to be sure)’ 


“ce 
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“Dear me!’’ said the sparrow; ‘‘do you call that 
being unlucky? I’m sure my nestlings at home open 
their mouths wide enough, but nothing ever drops 
into them but what I put there. But I must be off.”’ 

That evening, when the trout came up for his 
supper, there sat the frog in the same place. 


** Hallo, Froggie, you there still/” 


‘““Good-evening, Froggie,’’ he said. ‘How many 
flies have gone down your throat since I saw you 
last? Not many, I’m afraid. Why you are getting 
thin; your yellow skin hangs quite loose, and your eyes 
look positively goggle!”’ 

“Personal remarks are never in good taste,’ 
answered the frog; and as he showed no inclination to 
continue the conversation, the trout went about his 
own affairs. 
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Next morning the sparrow appeared again, and 
there sat the frog as before. 

“Hallo! Froggie,’’ cried she, ‘you there still! 
What are you waiting for?” 

“I am waiting for Providence to send a fly,” 
replied the frog; but this time he spoke slowly, for he 
was beginning to feel weak and hungry. 

‘“‘Providence only helps those who help themselves,” 
said the sparrow. ‘I don’t believe a fly will be sent.”’ 

“LT certainly am most unlucky,” said the frog, 
‘considering the number of flies that pass this way; 
and not one of them comes in, though I open my mouth 
so wide that my jaws ache.’ 

The sparrow hopped up to him and looked at him 
for a moment with her head on one side. 

“Well, you are a queer fish!”’ she said. 

“I’m not a fish at all,’’ replied the frog, with calm 
dignity; and the sparrow picked up a fine worm, and 
flew off to her nestlings. 

After she was gone the frog observed a little blue 
butterfly sitting on a blade of grass near. The pangs 
of hunger induced him to stretch his yellow neck for 
it, but so slowly that the blue butterfly had time to 
escape. “Just like my luck!” said the frog. ‘‘What’s 
the use of exerting oneself? Nothing ever comes of it. 
~ How weak I feel, to be sure! I think it’s the effort of 
holding my mouth open so long that knocks me up. 
I’ll go to sleep.” 

But he had scarcely closed his eyes when a rustling 
sound close to him made him open them. There, 
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between him and the sunlight, loomed a dark figure 
with cruel eyes. It was the great shrike, or butcher- 
bird. Poor Froggie! While he was thinking what 
an unlucky fellow he was, the butcher-bird pounced on 
him, and put an end to his existence; after which she 
deposited him on a thorn, till she ia feel inclined 
to eat him. 

“Well, Froggie, you there still!’ cried the trout 
when he came up in the evening. ‘‘Why, he’s gone! 
What’s become of him—fairly starved out?” 

“Killed and spitted,”’ said the sparrow, who, con- 
cealed in a bush, had watched the whole proceeding. 

“Poor fellow,’’ said the trout, “I was afraid it 
might end so.” 

The sparrow went home and told her young ones 
all poor Froggie’s history, impressing on them that it 
was of no use to be able to hop well, or to be a fine 
swimmer, if one only sat all day on a bank; that dinners 
didn’t drop into people’s mouths, however wide open 
they might be; and that the sooner they could manage 
to fetch their own worms the better she would be 
pleased. 


GLOSSARY. Loose-strife; willow-weed; money-wort; employ- 
ing; exertions; observed; bluebottle; deposited; spitted; 
nestlings; impressing; intelligent; goggle. 


Stupy. Tell ‘‘all poor Froggie’s history’’ in your own words. 
When is a man like this frog? What lesson did the 
sparrow teach her little birds? Describe the lesson, if any, 
that you think the trout taught. When you hear a boy 
complaining of his bad luck what will you think of him? 
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THE LARK AND THE ROOK 


“Good night, Sir Rook!” said a little lark, 
“The daylight fades; it will soon be dark; 

I’ve bathed my wings in the sun’s last ray; 
I’ve sung my hymn to the parting day; 

So now I haste to my quiet nook 

In yon dewy meadow—good night, Sir Rook!”’ 


“Good night, poor Lark,”’ said his titled friend 
With a haughty toss and a distant bend; 

“T also go to my rest profound, 

But not to sleep on the cold, damp ground. 
The fittest place for a bird like me 

Is the topmost bough of yon tall pine tree. 


“TI opened my eyes at peep of day 

And saw you taking your upward way, 
Dreaming your fond romantic dreams, . 
An ugly speck in the sun’s bright beams, 
Soaring too high to be seen or heard; 

And I said to myself: ‘What a foolish bird!’ 


“T trod the park with a princely air; 

I filled my crop with the richest fare; 

I cawed ali day ’mid a lordly crew, 

And I made more noise in the world than you! 
The sun shone forth on my ebon wing; 

I looked and wondered—good night, poor thing!’’ 
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“Good night, once more,”’ said the lark’s sweet voice, 
“T see no cause to repent my choice; 

You build your nest in the lofty pine, 

But is your slumber more sweet than mine? 

You make more noise in the world than I, 

But whose is the sweeter minstrelsy?”’ 


Loud laughed the rook, with his caw! caw! caw! 
But no sweetness he heard, nor beauty saw. 


GLOSSARY. Titled; romantic; minstrelsy; ebon. 


Stupy. What words show the rook’s feelings toward the lark? 
his opinion of himself? Compare the manners of the 
two birds. What is your opinion of the boast in line 4, 
stanza 4? “‘T looked and wondered,’’—What did he wonder? 
Explain the last line. When isa man like the rook? 


THE MAGICIAN OF LOVE 


When Dr. Grenfell was a boy he lived in England. 
There he went to school and college, and afterwards 
learned to be a surgeon by working among the sick 
in the great London hospital. 

One night he went to hear the preaching of an 
American minister, Mr. Moody. Mr. Moody’s words 
set him thinking so deeply that he made up his mind 
then and there to live in the way Jesus told us we should 
do. He would work for others and not himself; it was 
the only way to be happy, he felt sure. 


from ‘*The Wonder Workers,” by Mary H Wade. By courtesy of 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., owners of the copyright. 
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So one day this good man appeared on the coast 
of Labrador to begin his work. It is no wonder 
he was kept busy as soon as he began his new life. 
There were three thousand miles of coast along 
which the huts of the fishermen were scattered, some- 
times a hundred or more miles apart. A physician 
might be needed at any time in any one of these 
lonely homes. 

In the summer season Dr. Grenfell could sail along 
these shores in his little steamer, stopping wherever a 
signal was raised. But even then there was danger, 
for thick fogs often settled down quite suddenly, and 
hid from sight the steep crags jutting out into the sea. 
Then, too, there was often an iceberg lying in the path- 
way of the steamer. Its course must be watched care- 
fully lest it bear down upon the boat and crush it before 
it could get out of the way. Fierce gales, too, would 
sometimes arise, and the boat would be tossed about 
on the waves like a feather. Little did Dr. Grenfell 
care for these dangers. He was too busy and happy 
carrying help to those who needed it. 

The winter season was far worse when the waters 
along the shore were frozen over and the steamer was 
useless. The only way to travel then was by means 
of a sledge drawn by a pack of dogs. 

As the cold days set in, Dr. Grenfell set to work 
to make such a sledge, a “‘komatik,’’ as the Eskimos 
cali it. It was carved out of the trunk of an old 
spruce tree and shod with ivory from the jaw-bone of 
a whale. No nails were needed, for the different parts 
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were bound together with thongs made out of 
the skin of a seal which Dr. Grenfell had shot with 
his rifle. 

Of course, when the sledge was finished it must 
have a name. What better could be chosen than 


He cut the dogs loose and scrambled with them upon a piece of ice. 


“Lend-a-hand,” for was it not to carry help to those 
who were in need? 

And so “Lend-a-hand”’ started out on its good work, 
and if it could only speak, it might tell many a story 
of rides over gleaming snow-fields, of falls over steep, 
ice-covered crags, of unexpected dashes out over the 
half-frozen waters along the shores; yes, and of sudden 
burials beneath avalanches of snow that took away the 
breath of both the dogs and their master. 
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Sometimes the ‘‘Lend-a-hand’”’ serves not only to 
carry him on his way, but is his shelter at night when 
he has lost the trail and is far from any house. Then 
it is that the sledge is tilted up on one side and covered 
with a thatch of boughs, while a snow-bed is dug out 
of the drift below. In this bed the doctor places his 
sleeping-bag, crawls inside, and makes ready for his 
night’s rest, confident that God will care for him here 
as tenderly as in his own home. 

Once the ‘‘Lend-a-hand”’ brought the doctor into 
great danger. It was Easter Sunday and he was on his 
way to visit a sick person sixty miles away. He was 
crossing a small inlet covered with ice. It was not as 
thick as he supposed, and sledge, rider and dogs had a 
sudden tumble into the freezing water below. 

Quick as thought, Dr. Grenfell cut the dogs loose 
and scrambled with them upon a piece of ice; a moment 
afterwards the “‘Lend-a-hand”’ had sunk out of sight. 
And now the ice where he was standing broke apart. 
Again he had to think quickly what to do. He pulled 
off his heavy clothes, and with his dogs following 
after, he swam to another ice-floe. It was no larger 
than a dining table, yet here he had to stay for a whole 
day and night, slowly drifting along the coast, yet too 
far from shore to try and reach it by swimming. 

He was drenched through, and had lost hat, coat 
and gloves. The wind was fiercely cold, and he must 
‘freeze to death unless he should soon get help of some 
kind. He thought of the dogs; it seemed very hard 
to do it, but he must kill some of them to save his own 
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life. He picked out three of the eight for the sacrifice. 
Soon afterwards he was wrapped in their warm skins, 
and their dead bodies were piled up for a shield against 
the wind. Even the legs of the animals were put to 
use, for out of them he made a pole to which he fastened 
his shirt as a flag of distress. 

It happened by good fortune that some men who 
were out seal hunting saw the ice-floe with its queer- 
looking load. When they reached home they told the 
people in the village that some’one was adrift on the 
ice outside. One of the men seized a spy-glass and 
went at once to the top of a tall cliff. Yes, his friehds 
had spoken truly, and no doubt the castaway was Dr. 
Grenfell, who had probably brought himself into danger 
while on an errand of mercy. 

It was not possible to launch a boat just then, be- 
cause the ice was “‘panning’”’ and was likely to close in 
around it. All that night the people watched Dr. 
Grenfell from the shore, and when the morning came, 
a party started out to save him. 

If they had waited a little longer it would have been 
too late, for he had already become snow-blind and very 
weak, while both hands and feet were frozen. They got 
to shore with him as quickly as possible, and, placing 
him inasledge, carried him off to the hospital. 

“Hospital!’’ you may exclaim. ‘Are there hospitals 
on those bleak and lonely shores?’ Yes, and it is 
through the work of Dr. Grenfell himself, who has 
made the people in America and England so interested 
in Labrador, that they have not only given money to 
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build hospitals, but have sent nurses to care for the 
sick and suffering who are brought there. 


GLossARyY. Sleeping-bag; confident; spy-glass; panning; 
ice-floe ; bleak; hospital. 


Stupy. Draw a map of the coast along which Doctor Grenfell 
works. Describe his experience on the ice-floe. What 
things in Doctor Grenfell’s life are most worthy of praise ? 


TUBAL -EAEN 
CHARLES MACKAY 


Old Tubal Cain was a man of might, 
In the days when Earth was young; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright, 
The strokes of his hammer rung; 

And he lifted high his brawny hand, 
O’er the iron glowing clear, ; 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 
As he fashioned the sword and spear. 

And he sang, “Hurrah for my handiwork! 
Hurrah for the spear and the sword! 

Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 
For he shall be king and lord.” 


To Tubal Cain came many a one, 
As he wrought by his roaring fire, 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire; 

And he made them weapons sharp and strong, 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 
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> And he made them weapons sharp and strong. 


And gave him gifts of pearl and gold, 
And spoils of the forest free. 

And they sang, “Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 
Who hath given us strength anew! 

Hurrah for the smith! Hurrah for the fire! 
And hurrah for the metal true!” 


But a sudden change came o’er his heart, 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done. 
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He saw that men, with rage and hate, 
Made war upon their kind, 
That the land was red with the blood they shed, 
In their lust for carnage blind. 
And he said, “Alas! that ever I made, 
Or that skill of mine should plan, 
The spear and the sword for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow-man!”’ 


And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe; 

And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 
And his furnace smouldered low. 

But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 
And a bright, courageous eye, 

And bared his strong right arm for work, 
While the quick flames mounted high. 
And he sang, “Hurrah for my handicraft!” 

And the red sparks lit the air; 
“Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made, 
And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 
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And men, taught wisdom from the past, 
In friendship joined their hands, 
Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And ploughed the willing lands; 
And sang, “‘Hurrah for Tubal Cain! 
Our staunch good friend is he; 
And for the ploughshare and the plough, 
To him our praise shall be. 
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But while oppression lifts its head, 
Or a tyrant would be lord, 

Though we may thank him for the plough, 
We'll not forget the sword!” 


GLossARY. Tubal Cain; brawny; handicraft or handiwork ; 
crown; spoils; carnage ; forbore; tyrant. 


Stupy. What does Tubal Cain’s song show that he thought 
was the most important thing in the world? What do 
you learn of the feelings of the people from stanza two? 
Describe the change that came over Tubal Cain in stanza 
three. What caused it? 


BILLY “TOPSATS 
NORMAN DUNCAN 


From the very beginning it was certain that Billy 
Topsail would have adventures. He was a fisherman’s 
son, born at Ruddy Cove, which is a fishing harbor on 
tne bleak north-east coast of Newfoundland. 

All Newfoundland boys have adventures, but not 
all Newfoundland boys survive them. And _ there 
came in the course of the day’s work and play, to Billy 
Topsail, many adventures. 

The first—the first real adventure—came by reason 
of a gust of wind and his own dog. It was not strange 
that a gust of wind should overturn Billy Topsail’s 
punt, but that old Skipper should turn troublesome 
was an event the most unexpected. 


From “ The Adventures of Billy Topsail,” by Norman Duncan, Copyright 
1906 by The Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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Skipper was a Newfoundland dog with black and 
white hair, short, straight and wiry, and broad, ample 
shoulders. He was heavy, awkward, and ugly, re- 
sembling somewhat a great draft-horse. But he 
pulled with a will, fended for himself and, within the 
knowledge of men, had never stolen a fish, so that he 
had a high place in the hearts of all the people of the 
Cove and a safe one in their estimation. 

“Skipper! Skipper! Here, boy!” 

The ringing call in the voice of Billy Topsail never 
- failed to bring the dog from the kitchen with an eager 
rush, when the snow lay deep on the rocks, and all the 
paths of the wilderness were ready for the sled. He 
stood stock still for the harness and at the first ‘Hi, 
boy! Gee up there!’ he bounded away with a wagging 
taii and a glad bark. It was as if nothing pleased him’ 
so much on a frosty morning as the prospect of a hard 
day’s work. 

If the call came in summer time, when Skipper was 
dozing in the cool shadow of a flake—a platform of 
boughs for drying fish—he scrambled to his feet and 
ran to where young Billy waited. If Billy’s call 
meant sport in the water, Skipper would paw the 
ground and whine, until the stick was flung out for 
him. But, best of all, he loved to dive for stones. 

At the peep of many a day, too, he went out in the 
punt. to the fishing grounds with Billy Topsail, and 
there kept the lad good company all the day long. 
It was because he sat on the little cuddy in the bow, as 
if keeping a lookout ahead, that he was called Skipper. 
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“Tt ie a een dog, sane was Billy’s boast. ‘‘He 
d. ” 

This was ee eg doubt when little Tea 
Goodman toddled over the wharf-head, where he had 
been playing. Tommy was four years old and would 
surely have been drowned, had not Skipper strolled 
down the wharf just at that moment. 

Skipper was obedient to the instinct of all New- 
foundland dogs to drag the sons of men from the 
water. He plunged in and caught Tommy by the 
collar of his pinafore. Still following his instinct, he 
kept the child’s head above water with powerful 
strokes of his fore paws, while he towed him to shore. 
Then the outcry which Tommy immediately set up 
brought his mother to complete the rescue. 

For this deed Skipper was petted for a day and a half 
and fed with fried fish and salt pork, to his evident satis- 
faction. No doubt he was persuaded that he had acted 
worthily. However that be, he continued in merry 
moods, in affectionate behavior, in honesty—although 
the fish were even then drying on the flakes, all exposed. 

“Skipper,’’ Billy Topsail would ejaculate, ‘you 
are a clever dog.” 

One day in the spring of the year, when high winds 
rise suddenly from the land, Billy Topsail was fishing 
from the punt, the Never Give Up. It was “‘fish 
weather,” as the Ruddy Cove men say—gray, cold 
and misty. The harbor entrance lay two miles to the 
south-west. Thicker weather threatened and the day 
was far spent. 
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“It is time to be off home, boy,” said Billy to the 
dog. “It is getting thick in the south-west.” 

Skipper stretched himself and wagged his tail. He 
had no word to say, but Billy, who, like all fishermen in 
remote places, had formed the habit of talking to him- 
self, supplied the answer. 


“* Tt is time to be off home, boy,” said Billy. 


“Leds that, Bully, boy, said* be. ~The punit-is as 
much as one hand can manage in a fair wind.”’ 

Then Billy said a word for himself. ‘We'll put in 
for ballast. The punt is too light for a gale.” 

He sculled the punt to a little cove, and there loaded 
her with rocks. By this time two other punts were 
under way, and the sails of the skiff were fluttering as 
her crew prepared to be at home for the night. The 
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Never Give Up was ahead of the fleet, and held -her 
lead in such fine fashion as made Billy Topsail’s heart 
swell with pride. 

The wind had gained in force. It was sweeping 
down from the hills in gusts. Now it fell to a breeze, 
and again it came swiftly with angry strength. 

“We'll fetch the harbor on the next tack,’ Billy 
muttered to Skipper, who was whining in the bow. 

A gust caught the sails, the ballast of the Never 
Give Up shifted, and she toppled over. Boy and dog 
were thrown into the sea. Billy dived to escape en- 
tanglement with the rigging of the boat. He had 
long ago learned the lesson that presence of mind wins 
half the fight in dangerous accidents. The coward 
miserably perishes where the brave man survives. 

He looked about for the punt. She had been 
heavily weighted with ballast and he feared for her. 
What was he to do if she had been too heavily weighted? 
Even as he looked, she sank. She had righted under 
water; the tip of the mast was the last he saw of her. 

The sea—cold, fretful, vast—lay all about him. 
The coast was half a mile distant, the punts out to 
sea were beating towards him and could make no 
greater speed. He had to choose between the punts 
and the rocks. 

A whine—with a strange note in it—attracted his 
attention. The big dog had caught sight of him and 
was beating the water in a frantic effort to approach 
quickly. But the dog had never whined like that 
before. 
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“Hi,Skipper!”” Billy called. “Steady, boy! Steady!”’ 

Billy took off his boots as fast as he could. The 
dog was coming nearer, still whining strangely, and 
madly pawing the water. Billy was mystified. What 
possessed the dog? It was as if he had been seized 
with a fit of terror. Was he afraid of drowning? 
His eyes were fairly flaring. Such a light had never 
been in them before. 

It was terror he saw in them; there could be no 
doubt about that. The dog was afraid for his life. 
At once Billy was filled with dread. He could not 
crush the feeling down. Afraid of Skipper—the old 
affectionate Skipper—his own dog, which he had 
reared from a puppy! It was absurd. 

But he was afraid, nevertheless—and he was 
desperately afraid. 

“Back, boy!” he cried. ‘Get back, sir!” 

It chanced that Billy Topsail was a strong swimmer. 
He had learned to swim where the water is cold— 
cold, often, as the icebergs can make it. The water 
was bitter cold now, but he did not fear it, nor did he 
doubt that he could accomplish the long swim which 
lay before him. It was the strange behavior of the 
dog which disturbed him—his failure in obedience, 
which could not be explained. 

“Back, sir!’ Billy screamed. ‘‘Get back with you!’’ 

Billy raised his hand as if to strike him—a threaten- 
ing gesture which had sent Skipper home with his 
tail between his legs many a time. But it had no 
effect now. 
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“Get back!’ Billy screamed again. It was plain 
that the dog was not to be bidden. Billy threw him- 
self on his back, supported himself with his hands and 
kicked at the dog with his feet. 

Skipper was blinded by the splashing. He whined 
and held back. Then blindly he came again. Billy 
moved slowly from him, head foremost, still churning 
the water with his feet. But, swimming thus, he was 
no match for the dog. Skipper forged after him. 
Soon he was so close that the lad could no longer 
move his feet freely. Then the dog chanced to catch 
one foot with his paw and forced it under. Billy could 
not beat him off. 

No longer opposed, the dog crept up, paw over paw, 
forcing the boy’s body lower and lower. His object 
was clear to Billy. Skipper, frenzied by terror, the 
boy thought, would try to save himself by climbing 
on his shoulders. 

“Skipper!” he cried, ‘‘you’lldrown me! Get back!” 

Then there seemed to be but one thing to do. He 
took a long breath and let himself sink—down—down 
—as deep as he dared. Down—down—until he re- 
tained breath sufficient but to strike to the right and 
rise again. 

The dog—as it was made known later—rose as 
high as he could force himself and looked about in 
every direction, with his mouth open and his ears 
cocked. He gave two sharp barks, like sobs, and a 
long mournful whine. Then, as if acting upon sudden 
thought, he dived. 
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For a moment nothing was to be seen either of 
boy or dog. There was nothing but a choppy sea in 
that place. Men who were watching thought that 
both had followed the Never Give Up to the bottom. 

Billy knew that his situation was desperate. He 
would rise, he was sure, but only to renew the struggle. 
How long he could keep the dog off he could not tell. 
Until the punts came down to his aid? He thought not. 

He came to the surface prepared to dive again. 
But Skipper had disappeared. An ejaculation of 
thanksgiving was yet on the boy’s lips, when the 
dog’s black head rose and moved swiftly toward him. 
Billy had a start of ten yards—or something more. 

He turned on his side and set off at top speed. 
There was no better swimmer among the lads of the 
harbor. Was he a match for a powerful Newfound- 
land dog? It was soon evident that he was not. 

Skipper gained rapidly. Billy felt a paw strike 
his foot. He put more strength into his strokes. 
The dog was upon him now, pawing his back. Billy 
could not sustain the weight. To escape, that he might 
take up the fight in another way, he dived again. 

The dog was waiting when Billy came up—waiting 
eagerly, on the alert to continue the chase. 

“Skipper, old fellow—good old dog!” Billy called 
in a soothing voice. “Steady, sir! Down, sir—back!’’ 

The dog was not to be deceived. Hecame by turns 
whining and gasping. He was more excited, more 
determined than ever. Billy waited for him, and, 
when the dog was within reach, struck him in the face. 
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Rage seemed suddenly to possess the dog. He 
held back for a moment, growling fiercely, and then 
attacked with a rush. Billy fought as best he could, 
but the effort was vain; in another moment the dog 
had laid his heavy paws on his shoulders. 

The weight was too much for Billy. Down he 
went, freed himself and struggled to the surface, 
gasping for breath. It appeared to him now that he 
had but a moment to live. He felt his self-possession 
going from him—and at that moment his ears caught 
the sound of a voice. . 

“Put your arm—”’ 

The voice seemed to come from far away. Before 
the sentence was completed the dog’s paws were 
again on Billy’s shoulders, and the water stopped the 
boy’s hearing. What were they calling to him? The 
thought that some helping hand was near inspired 
him. With this new courage to aid, he dived for the 
third time. The voice was nearer—clearer—when he 
came up, and he heard every word. 

“Put your arm around his neck,”’ called the voice. 

Billy’s self-possession returned. He would follow 
this direction. Skipper swam anxiously to him. It may 
be that he wondered what this new attitude meant. 
It may be that he hoped reason had returned to the 
boy—that at last he would allow himself to be saved. 
Billy caught the dog by the neck when he was within 
arm’s length. Skipper wagged his tail and turned about. 

There was a brief pause, during which the faithful 
old dog determined upon the direction he would take. 
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He espied the punts, which had borne down with all 
speed. Towards them he swam, and there was some- 
thing of pride in his whine. Billy struck out with his 
free hand, and soon boy and dog were pulled over the 
side of the nearest punt. 

Through it all, as Billy now knew, the dog had only 
wanted to save him. 

That night Billy Topsail took Skipper aside for a 
long and confidential talk. “Skipper,” said he, “‘I 
beg your pardon. You see, I didn’t know what it 
was you wanted. I’m sorry IJ ever had a hard thought 
against you. When I thought you only wanted to 
save yourself, it was Billy Topsail you were thinking 
of. When I thought you wanted to climb on top of 
me, it was my collar you wanted to catch. When I 
thought you wanted to bite me, it was a scolding you 
were giving me for my foolishness. Skipper, boy, 
honest, I beg your pardon.. Next time I shall know 
that all a Newfoundland dog wants is half a chance 
‘to tow meashore. And I will give him a whole chance. 
But, Skipper, don’t you think you might have given 
me a chance to do something for myself?” 

At which Skipper wagged his tail. 


GLossARy. Adventures; bleak; punt; ample; fended; gee 
up; cuddy; pinafore; instinct; ejaculation ; confidential ; 
sculled; ballast; entanglement. 

Stupy. Why was it certain Billy would have adventures? 
Describe how Skipper saved Tommy Goodman. Explain 
‘put in for ballast.’’ What did Billy’s presence of mind 
do for him? How did he come to misjudge Skipper’s 
efforts to save him? What did Billy mean by “I will give 
him a whole chance’? ? 
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PIPING. DOWN.-THE VALLEYS WILD 
| WILLIAM BLAKE 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 


“Pipe a song about a lamb’”’: 
So I piped with merry cheer. 

“Piper, pipe that song again’’: 
So I piped; he wept to hear. 


“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer”’: 
So I sang the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear. 


“Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read—’ 

So he vanished from my sight; — 
And I pluck’d a hollow reed, 


’ 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stain’d the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 


Stupy. ‘Tell the story of how the poet made his songs. How 
do you explain the effect of the piping? What kind of 
poems would you expect to find in a book of poetry having 
the last stanza of this poem stamped on the cover? Explain 
“rural pen.’’ 
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ON. USEING: ONE'S POWERS 


The ignorant have often given credit to the wise 
for powers that are permitted to none, merely because 
the wise have made a proper use of those powers 
that are permitted to all. The little Arabian tale of 
the dervish shall be the comment of this proposition. 

A dervish was journeying alone in a desert, when 
two merchants suddenly met him. 

“Vou have lost a camel,’ said he to the merchants. 

“Indeed we have,”’ they replied. | 

‘Was he not blind in his right eye, and lame in 
his left leg?’’ said the dervish. 

‘He was,” replied the merchants. 

‘Had he not lost a front tooth?’’ said the dervish. 

“He had,’’ rejoined the merchants. 

“And was he not loaded with honey on one side, 
and wheat on the other?” 

‘“‘Most certainly he was,’’ they replied; ‘‘and, as 
you have seen him so lately, and marked him so 
particularly, you can in all probability conduct us 
vo. hit” 

“My friends,” said the dervish, “I have never seen 
your camel, nor ever heard of him, but from you!” 

“A pretty story, truly,” said the merchants: ‘‘but 
where are the jewels which formed a part of his burden?” 

“T have seen neither your camel nor your jewels,” 
repeated the dervish. 

On this, they seized his person, and forthwith 
hurried him before the cadi; where, on the strictest 


ai 
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They seized his person, and forthwith hurried him before the cadi 


search, nothing could be found upon him, nor could 
any evidence whatever be adduced, to convict him 
either of falsehood or of theft. 

They were about to proceed against him as a sor- 
cerer, when the dervish with great calmness thus 
addressed the court: “I have been much amused 
with your surprise, and own that there has been some 
ground for your suspicions; but I have lived long and 
alone, and I can find ample scope for observation even 
in a desert. I knew that I had crossed the track of a 
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camel that had strayed from its owner, because I saw 
no mark of any human footstep on the same route. 
I knew that the animal was blind in one eye, because 
it had cropped the herbage only on one side of its 
path; and I perceived that it was lame in one leg, 
from the faint impression which that particular foot 
had produced upon the sand. I concluded that the 
animal had lost one tooth, because, wherever it had 
grazed, a small tuft of herbage had been left un- 
injured in the centre of its bite. As to that which - 
formed the burden of the beast, the busy ants in- 
formed me that it was corn on the one side; and the 
clustering flies, that it was honey on the other.”’ 


Giossary. Atabian; dervish; comment; cadi; adduced; 
sorcerer; herbage. 

sTtupy. What made the merchants think the dervish had 
stolen their camel? What explanation did he give of the 
mystery? What was the chief difference between the 
dervish and the merchants? What power does his explana- 
tion show that the dervish possessed? Now go back to the 
first sentence and explain its meaning in the light of what 
you have learned. In what does wisdom really consist? 
What lesson do you learn from this story ? 


A faithful witness will not he: 
But a false witness will utter lies. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath: 

But grievous words stir up anger. 

A wise son maketh a glad father: 

But a foolish man despiseth his mother. 
Pride goeth before destruction: 

And a haughty spirit before a fall. 
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THE UNION JACK 


The Union Jack, the emblem of British rule, was 
formed by combining the flags of England, Scotland 
and Ireland into one. | 

Before the reign of James I the flag of England was 
the banner of St. George, a vertical red cross on a 
white field; that of Scotland was the banner of St. 
Andrew, a diagonal white cross on a blue field; that of 
Ireland, a diagonal red cross on a white field. 

When the Parliaments of England and Scotland 
were united in 1607, the banners of St. George and St. 
Andrew were combined to form the flag of Great 
Britain, and in 1801, when the Parliaments of Great 
Britain and Ireland were united, the banner of St. 
Patrick was added, thus forming our Union Jack. 

The narrow strips of white on our flag represent 
the fields of the cross to which they are joined. Thus 
the narrow vertical and horizontal white strips repre- 
sent the field of the banner of St.George. The narrow 
diagonal white strips represent the field of the banner 
of St. Patrick, while the blue represents the field of the 
banner of St. Andrew. | 

When the Union Jack is raised on ordinary occasions 
the broad white of the cross of St. Andrew appears 
above in the upper corner next to the staff. When 
the position of this cross is reversed, the flag becomes a 
signal of distress. 

Long may the Union Jack wave to remind us of 
the virtues for which our Empire stands—the red for 
bravery; the white for purity; the blue for truth. 
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It’s only a small bit of bunting— 
It’s only an old colored rag,— 

Yet thousands have died for its honor, 
And shed their best blood for the flag. 


It flutters triumphant o’er ocean, 
As free as the wind and the wave; 

And the bondsman from shackle unloosen’d, 
"Neath. its shadow no longer a slave. 


It floats over Malta and Cyprus— 
Over Canada, India, Hong Kong, 

And Britons, where’er their flag’s flying, 
Claim the rights that to Britons belong. 


We hoist it to show our devotion 
To our King, to our country, and laws; 
It’s the outward yet visible emblem 
Of advancement and liberty’s cause. 


You may call it a small bit of bunting— 
You may say it’s an old colored rag— 
But freedom has made it majestic, 
And time has ennobled the flag. 


GLossARY. Vertical; field; diagonal; horizontal; ennobled ; 
bunting. 


Strupy. Describe how the Union Jack is made. Make one. 
Why does the Union Jack float over the places mentioned ? 
Find those places on the map. Why do we hoist the 
flag? What lines show that all men are free in the 
British Empire? 
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THE SHEPHERDS 


I was out among the Vosges Mountains in France. 
Evening was falling in the valleys, and I began to 
wonder where I could spend the night, when half-way 
up one of the hills rising opposite me I noticed a fire 
lighted and some shadows moving about, which I 
soon recognized as those of two children. 

I walked straight towards them, and at the end of 
about half an hour I found, myself among what we call 
a wandering sheepfold. The two children I had seen 
were in charge of it. One of them, seeing me arrive, 
dropped a big basket which he was weaving, and ran 
in fright towards his companion, who was busy closing 
the gate of the meadow. 

Two large dogs bounded out to meet me, growling 
fiercely. I quieted them by throwing them a few 
crusts of bread which I still had in my wallet, and I 
hailed the young shepherds, one of whom drew near. 

“Where is the nearest farm?” I enquired. 

“About two miles off. It is ours.” 

“Could I get a night’s lodging there if I paid for it?” 

“Oh, there is no need to pay. Sometimes people 
spend the night in the barns.”’ 

“Are you not going back to supper?” 

‘We have our supper here.”’ 

I noticed that his companion, who was stretched on 
the ground near the bivouac, had begun to eat. 

“What is your friend eating?”’ 
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“Pata. 

“Pata? What is that?” 

“Why, potatoes!’ 

“Oh, is pata nice to eat? Will you give me some? 

The child ran towards the fire, and returned carry- 
ing a dish full of dried vegetable stew. I put in my knife 
~ and took out a piece about the size of a nut. 

“Do you not eat meat with this?” 

‘“Meat? On Sundays, yes, very good bacon, which 
is brought to us from the farm.” 

“See; as you have given me some pata, I will give 
you something also which [ think you will like.” 
And I gave him the rest of my sausage. 

“Why do you have a fire?” 

- “To keep the wolves away.” 

“Are there any here, then?”’ 

““Yes,—at times—the thieves that they are! They 
come and prowl about, and then carry off the sheep.” 

“‘Are you afraid of the wolves, then?”’ 

“Tt is they who are afraid. We chase them and 
shout at them, and they run away. It is the master 
that we are afraid of.” 

‘Then is the farmer not your father?”’ 

“Oh no; my father is the woodcutter on the other 
side of the mountain, down there towards the valley.” 

“Cai‘you-readr” 

‘Yes; in the winter we go to school, but in the sum- 
mer we have to work.” 

“Is the school far from here?”’ 

‘‘About three miles off, on the mountain.” 
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“It must be cold going there?” 

“Oh yes, it is cold, very cold. We run.” 

“Really! how can you run on the snow with your 
wooden shoes?” 

“Oh, we carry the shoes in our hands, and put them 
on when we arrive at the school.’’ 

“And you say that it is two miles to the farm?”’ 

“Yes, but you will lose your way.” 

“What would you do in my place?”’ 

“Oh, well, I should go, because I know the way.” 

“But if you did not know it?” 

“Oh well, I should go down to the saw-mill at the 
bottom of the hill, and the sawyer would make me up 
a bed with some wood shavings.” 

‘That is a good idea. Show me the way.” 

He pointed out the path to me, and I went slowly 
down a rough, stony path, which had evidently been 
little used of late. 

From time to timé I ae sight of the little 
shepherds’ fire and their shadows coming and going, 
and I could not help comparing them to the young 
children of our cities, who are afraid in a dark 
room. 


GLossary. Bivouac; Vosges Mountains; hailed. 


Stupy. Would you rather live in the valleys of the Vosges 
Mountains or those of the Canadian Rockies? Why? In 
what ways are the country boys of British Columbia better 
off than these boys? What shows that these boys are 
brave? What made them brave? What makes cowards? 
Compare your means of getting an education with 
theirs. 
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JOHN. BROWN; or, A PLAIN: MAN'S 
PHILOSOPHY 


CHARLES MACKAY 


I’ve a guinea I can spend, 
I’ve a wife and a friend, 
And a troop of little children at my knee, John Brcaris 
I’ve a cottage of my own, 
With the ivy overgrown, 
And a garden with a view of the sea, John Brown; 
I can sit at my door, 
By my shady sycamore, 
Large of heart, though of very small estate, John Brown; 
So of water drain a glass, 
In my arbor as you pass, 


And [ll tell you what [I love, and what I hate, John 
Brown. 


I love the song of birds, 
And the children’s early words, 
And a loving woman’s voice, low and sweet, John Brown; 
And I hate a false pretence, 
And the want of common sense, 
And arrogance, and fawning, and deceit, John Brown. 
I love the meadow flowers, 
And the briar in the bowers, 
And I love an open face without guile, John Brown; 
And I hate a selfish knave, 
—And a proud, contented slave, 
And a lout who’d rather borrow than he’d toil, John 
Brown. 
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I love a simple song, 
That awakes emotions strong, 


And the word of hope which raises him who faints 
John Brown; 


And I hate the constant whine 
Of the foolish who repine, 

And turn their good to evil by complaints, John Brown, 
But ever when | hate,— 
If I seek my garden gate, 

Andsurvey the world around meand above, John Brown,— 
The hatred flies my mind, 
Ana 1 sigh tor human kina, 

And excuse the faults of those I cannot love, John Brown. 


So if you like my ways, 
And the comfort of my days, 
I can tell you how I lived so unvexed, John Brown; 
I never scorn my health, 
Nor sell my soul for wealth, 
Nor destroy one day the pleasureof the next, John Brown: 
I’ve parted with my pride, 
And I take the sunny side, 
For I’ve found it worse than folly to be sad, John Brown; 
I keep a conscience clear, 
I’ve a hundred pounds a year, 
And I manage to exist and be glad, John Brown. 
GLossAry. Guinea; estate; arrogance; fawning; pound. 
Stupy. Write a note on John Brown’s likes and dislikes. 
What things do you like best in him? Explain—/arge 
of heart, small estate, false pretence, open face, without 


guile, constant whine, sell my soul for wealth, conscience clear 
. ce . 
Describe a boy who takes the sunny side.’’ 
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l HAVE A. RIGHT 


JEAN INGELOW 


Bryce was working for a baker in the village near 
which my grandfather lived. His master died sud- 
denly, leaving a widow and nine children. Bryce was 
an enterprising young man, and had been thinking of 
setting up for himself. My grandfather, however, 
heard that after his master’s death he gave up this 
wish, and continued to work at his former wages, 
trying to keep the business together for the widow. 
Happening to meet him, he asked him if this report 
were true. 

“Why, yes, sir,’ said Bryce; “you see nobody else 
would manage everything for her without a share of 
the profits; and nine children—what a tug they are! 
so as I have nobody belonging to me—nobody that 
has any claim on me—’’ 

“But I thought you wanted to set up for yourself?” 

“And so I did, sir; and if I’d a wife and family, 
I’d make a push to get on for their sakes,—but I’ve 
none; and so, as I can live on what I get, and hurt 
nobody by it, ‘I have a right’ to help her, poor soul, 
as. ve a inind tov” 

Soon after this the widow took to dressmaking, 
and did so well that she wanted no help from Bryce, 
who now set up for himself, and borrowed a sum of 


money from my grandfather \to begin with. At ~ 


first he was so poor, and the weekly profits were so 


— 
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small, that he requested my grandfather to receive 
the trifle of interest monthly, and for the first two 
months he said it ‘‘completely cleared him out’’ to 
pay it. My grandfather was, therefore, rather sur- 
prised one Saturday evening, as he sauntered down 
the village street, to see four decrepit old people 


—— 
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The four old people leaving the baker's shop. 


hobbling down the steps of his shop, each carrying a 
good-sized loaf, and loudly praising the generosity 
of Mr. Bryce. The sun was just setting, and cast a 
ruddy glow on the young baker’s face as he stood 
leaning against the post of his door, but he started 
with some confusion when he saw my grandfather, 
and hastily asked him to enter his shop. ‘I reckon 
you are surprised, sir,” he said, ‘‘to see me giving 
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away bread before I’ve paid my debt; but just look 
round, sir. Those four loaves were all I had left, 
except what I can eat myself, and they were stale; so 
think what they’d have been by Monday morning!” 

“T don’t wish to interfere with your charities,” 
said my grandfather. 

“But, sir,’ said Bryce, “I want you to see that 
I’m as eager to pay off that money as I can be; but 
people won’t buy stale bread—they won’t, indeed; 
and so I thought J had a right to give away those four 
loaves, being they were left upon my hands.”’ 

“T think so too,’ said my grandfather, who was 
then quite a young man, “‘and I shall think so next 
Saturday and the Saturday after.” 

“Thank you, sir, I’m sure,’’ said the baker. 

In course of time the debt was paid, though almost 
every Saturday those old people hobbled from the 
door. And now Mr. Bryce’s rights were found to 
increase with his business and enlarge with his family. 

First he had only a right to give away the stale 
loaves, ‘‘being he was in debt.’”’ Then he had a right 
to give away all that was left, “being he was out of 
debt.’”’ While he was single, he had a right to bake 
dinners for nothing, “being he had no family to save 
for.’ When he was married, he had a right to consider 
the poor, “being, as he was, so prosperous as to have 
enough for his own, and something over.’’ When he 
had ten children, business still increasing, he found 
out that he had a right to adopt his wife’s little niece, 
“for bless you, sir,’ he observed, ‘I’ve such a lot of 
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my own, that a pudding that serves for ten shares 
serves for eleven just as well. And, as for schooling, 
I wouldn’t think of it, if my boys and girls were not as 
good scholars as I’d wish to see; for I spare nothing 
for their learning—but being they are, and money 
still in the till, why, J’ve a right to let this little one 
share. In fact, when a man has earned a jolly hot 
dinner for his family every day, and seen ’em say their 
grace over it, he has a right to give what they leave 
on’t to the needy, especially if his wife’s agreeable.” 
“And so Mr. Bryce, the baker, went on prospering 
and finding out new rights to keep pace with his pros- 
perity. In due time his many sons and daughters 
grew up; the latter married, and the former were placed 
out in life. Finally, after a long and happy life, Mr. 
Bryce, the baker, died, and in his will, after leaving 
£500 apiece to all his sons and daughters, he concluded 
his bequests with this characteristic sentence :— 
“And, my dear children, by the blessing of God, 
having put you out well in life, and left you all hand- 
some, I feel (especially as I have the hearty consent of 
you all) that I have a right to leave the rest of my 
property, namely £700, for the use of those that want 
it. First, the village of D—— being very much 
in want of good water, I leave £400, the estimated 
cost, for digging a well, and making a pump over it, 
the same to be free to all; and the interest of the 
remainder I leave to be spent in blankets every winter, 
and given away to the most destitute widows and 
orphans in the parish.”’ 
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So the well was dug, and the pump was made; 
and as long as the village lasts, opposite his own shop 
door, the sparkling water will gush out; the village 
mothers will gossip as they fill their buckets there; 
the village fathers will cool their sunburnt foreheads 
there, and the village. children will put their ears to it 
and listen to its purling down below; a witness to the 
rights, and a proof of how his rights were used by 


Bryce the baker. 
From “ Siopies Told to a Child.” 


GLossARy. Tug; decrepit; characteristic; handsome; purling. 


Stupy. Point out incidents in Mr. Bryce’s career which show 
that he had a different notion of his rights from that which 
most people have. Why is the last sentence of his will 
‘‘ characteristic’’? What difference would it make if there 
were many more people like Mr. Bryce? 


THE INCHCAPE ROCK 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 
No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
‘The ship was as still as she could be; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 


Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 

They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 


The pious Abbot of Aberbrothock : 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock; 
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On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 


= ——— 


ot 


Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck. 


When the Rock was hid by the surge’s swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell; 

And then they knew the perilous Rock, 

And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothock. 


The sun in heaven was shining gay; 

All things were joyful on that day; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled round, 
And there was joyance in their sound. 
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The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green; 

Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 


He felt the cheering power of spring; 
It made him whistle, it made him sing: 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 

But the Rover’s mirth was wickedness. 


His eye was on the Inchcape float; . 

Quoth he: “‘My men, put out the boat, - | 

And row me to the Inchcape Rock, i 
And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothock.”.  * 


The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go; ~ 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat? 

And he cut the bell. from the litchcape flog. 


Down sank the bell, with a gurgling sound, 

The bubbles rose and burst around; 

Quoth Sir Ralph: “The next who comes to the Rock 
Won’t bless the Abbot of Aberbrothock.”’ 


Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away; 

He scoured the seas for many a day; 

And now, grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course for Scotland’s shore. 


So thick a haze o’erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high; 
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The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 


On the deck the Rover takes his stand; 
So dark it is, they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph: “It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon.” 


‘“‘Canst hear,’ said one, “the breakers roar? 
For methinks we should be near the shore.”’ 
“Now where we are I cannot tell, 

But I wish we could hear the Inchcape Bell.” 


They hear no sound; the swell is strong; 

Though the wind hath fallen, they drift along, 

Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock; 
Cried they: “It is the Inchcape Rock!” 


Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
He cursed himself in his despair: 
The waves rush in on every side; 
The ship is sinking beneath the tide. 


But, even in his dying fear, 

One dreadful sound could the Rover hear,— 
A sound as if, with the Inchcape Bell, 

The fiends below were ringing his knell. 


GLossArY. Inchcape; Aberbrothock; perilous; buoy; Abbot. 


StupDy. 


Write in your own words the story of Ralph the 


Rover. How does it show that ‘‘as we sow so shall we 
reap’’? When the Rover felt in a mischievous mood what 
kind of mischief did he plan? When is a boy a little bit 
like him? Why did he curse himself at the last ? 
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THE BRAMAN: THE TIGER, AND 
TB. SLXx [UDGES 


Once upon a time a Brahman, who was walking | 
along the road, came upon an iron cage, in which a 
great Tiger had been shut up by the villagers who 
cajyight him. | 

As the Brahman passed by, the Tiger called out 
and said to him, ‘‘ Brother Brahman, brother Brah- 
man, have pity on me, and let me out of this cage 
for one minute only, to drink a little water, for I am 
dying of thirst.’” —The Brahman answered, “No, I will 
not; for if I let you out of the cage you will eat me.”’ 

“Oh, father of mercy,’ answered the Tiger, “in 
truth that will I not. I will never be so ungrateful; 
only let me out, that -l may drink some water and 
return.” 

Then the Brahman took pity on him and opened 
the cage door; but no sooner had he done so than the 
Tiger, jumping out, said, ‘Now, I will eat you first 
and drink the water afterward.” 

But the Brahman said, “Only do not kill me hastily. 
Let us ask the opinion of six, and if all of them say 
it is just and fair that you should put me to death, 
then I am willing to die.” 

“Very well,’ answered the Tiger, “it shall be as 
you say; we will ask the opinion of six.”’ 

So the Brahman and the Tiger walked on till they 
came to a Banyan tree; and the Brahman said to it, 
“Banyan tree, Banyan tree, hear and give judgment.” 
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“On what must I give judgment?” asked the 
Banyan tree. 

“This Tiger,’ said the Brahman, “begged me to 
let him out of his cage to drink a little water, and he 
promised not to hurt me if I did so; but now that I 
have let him out he wishes to eat me. Is it just that 
he should do so, or no?” 

The Banyan tree answered, ‘Men often come ‘to 
take refuge in the cool shade under my boughs from 
the scorching rays of the sun; but when they have 
rested they cut and break my pretty branches and 
wantonly scatter the leaves that sheltered them. Let 
the Tiger eat the man, for men are an ungrateful race.”’ 

At these words the Tiger would have instantly 
killed the Brahman; but the Brahman said, ‘Tiger, 
Tiger, you must not kill me yet, for you promised that 
we should first hear the judgment of six.” 

“Very well,” said the Tiger, and .they went on 
their way. After a while they met a Camel. 

“Sir Camel, Sir Camel,’’ cried the Brahman, ‘‘hear 
and give judgment.” 

“On what shall I give judgment?” asked the Camel. 

And the Brahman related how the Tiger had begged 
him to open the cage door, and promised not to eat 
him if he did so; and how he had afterwards determined 
to break his word, and asked. if that were just or not. 

The Camel replied, ‘When I was young and strong, 
and could do much work, my master took care of me 
and gave me good food; but now that I am old, and 
have lost all my strength in his service, he overloads 
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me and starves me, and beats me without mercy. 
Let the Tiger eat the man, for men are an unjust and 
cruel race.” 

The Tiger would then have killed the Brahman, 
but the latter said, “Stop, Tiger, for we must first 
hear the judgment of six.” 

So they both went again on.their way. At a little 
distance they found a Bullock lying by the roadside. 
The Brahman said to him, “Brother Bullock, Brother 
Bullock, hear and give judgment.” 

“On what must I give judgment?” asked the Bullock: 

The Brahman answered, “I found this Tiger in a 
cage, and he prayed me to let him out to drink a little 
water, and promised not to kill me if I did so; but 
when I had let him out he resolved to put me to death. 
Is it fair he should do so or no?” 

The Bullock said, ‘When I was able to work, my 
master fed me well and tended me carefully, but now 
I am old he has forgotten all I did for him, and left 
me by the roadside to a Let the Tiger eat the man, 
for men have no pity.” 

Three out of the six had given judgment against 
the Brahman, but still he did not lose all hope, and 
determined to ask the other three. 

They next met an Eagle flying through the air, to 
whom the Brahman cried, “O Eagle, great Eagle, 
hear and give judgment.”’ 

“On what must I give judgment?” asked the Eagle. 

The Brahman stated the case, but the Eagle 
answered, ‘‘Whenever men see me they try to shoot 
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me; they climb the rocks and steal away my little 
ones. Let the Tiger eat the man, for men are the 
persecutors of the earth.” 

Then the Tiger began to roar, and said, ‘The 
judgment of all is against you, O Brahman.”’ 

But the Brahman answered, “Stay yet a little 
longer, for two others must first be asked.” 

After this they saw an Alligator, and the Brahman 
related the matter to him, hoping of a more favorable 
verdict. But the Alligator said, “‘Whenever I put 
my nose out of the water men torment me and try to 
kill me. Let the Tiger eat the man, for as long as 
men live we shall have no rest.” 

The Brahman gave himself up as lost; but once 
more he prayed the Tiger to have patience and let him 
ask the opinion of the sixth judge. Now the sixth 
was a Jackal. The Brahman again told his story, and 
said to him, ‘‘Uncle Jackal, Uncle Jackal, say what is 
your judgment?” ’ 

The Jackal answered, “‘It is impossible for me to 
decide who is in the right and who in the wrong unless 
I see the exact position in which you were when the 
dispute began. Show me the place.” : 

So the Brahman and the Tiger returned to the 
place where they first met, and the Jackal went with 
them. When they got there, the Jackal said, ‘Now, 
Brahman, show me exactly where you stood.” 

“Here,” said the Brahman, standing by the iron 
tiger Cage. 

“Exactly there, was it?’’ asked the Jackal. 
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“Uncle Jackal, Uncle Jackal, what ts your Judgment ?” 
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“Exactly here,” replied the Brahman. 

“Where was the Tiger, then?” asked the Jackal. 

“In the cage,’’ answered the Tiger. 

‘“‘How do you mean?”’ said the Jackal; ‘Show were 
you in the cage? which way were .you looking?”’ 

aWwhy, I stood so,”’ said the Tiger, jumping into the 
cage, “‘and my head was on this side.”’ 

“Very good,” said the Jackal, “but I cannot judge 
without understanding the whole matter exactly. 
Was the cage door open or shut?” 

“Shut and bolted,” said the Brahman. 

‘Then shut and bolt it,’’ said the Jackal. 

When the Brahman had done this, the Jackal said: 
“Oh, you wicked and ungrateful Tiger! When the 
good Brahman opened your cage door, is to eat him 
the only return you would make? Stay there, then, 
for the rest of your days, for no one will ever let you 
out again. Proceed on your journey, friend Brahman. 
Your road lies that way and mine this.” 

So saying, the Jackal ran off in one direction, and 
_ the Brahman went rejoicing on his way in the other. 


From ‘Old Deccan Days.”’ 


GLOSSARY. Brahman; ungrateful; jackal; banyan tree; 
wantonly; persecutors, 

Stupy. Why didthe Brahman let the tiger out? What kind of 
man did his act show the Brahman to be? What did the tiger 
propose to do as soon as released? Why do you suppose he 
agreed to the Brahman’s proposal about the judges? Re- 
late the answers of the first five judges in order. Give your 
opinion of each judgment. Who was the last judge? How 
did he save the Brahman? Point out how his last remark 
to the tiger shows the mistake of the other judges. 
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One day, in huckleberry time, when little Johnny Flails 

And half a dozen other boys were starting with their pails 

To gather berries, Johnny’s pa, in talking with him, said 

That he could tell him how to pick so he’d come out 
ahead. 


ce 


“First you find your bush,” said Johnny’s pa, “and 
then stick to it till 

You've picked it clean. Let those go chasing all about 
who will 

In search of better bushes; but it’s pzcking tells, my son— 

To look at fifty bushes doesn’t count like picking one.” 


And Johnny did as he was told; and sure enough, he 
found, 

By stickjng’ to his bush while all the others chased 
around 

In search of better picking, ‘twas as his father said; 

For, while all the others looked, he worked, and so came 
out ahead. 


And Johnny recollected this when he became a man; 

And first of all le laid him out a well-determined plan. 

So, while the brilliant triflers failed, with all their 
brains and push, 


Wise, steady- -going ce won by “sticking to his 
bush.” 


Stupy. Describe or explain Auckleberry time, chasing all about, 
‘well-determined, triflers. Describe in your own words how 
Johnny was able to pick more berries than the others. 
To whom was the credit of his success due? What was the 
secret of Johnny’s success in manhood? 
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MAGGIE AND TOM 
GEORGE ELIOT 


It was a small family party at Mr. Tulliver’s. 
Cousin Lucy and her mother had just arrived when 
Tom and Maggie came in from the garden. The two 
girls were as unlike each other as a rough, dark, over- 
grown playful puppy, and a sleek little white kitten. 
Maggie was dark and looked twice as dark as usual 
when she was by the side of Lucy. Off went Maggie’s 
bonnet when she caught sight of her fair little cousin 
and over to her she rushed. In return Lucy put up 
her sweet little rosebud mouth like a gentle little 
princess to be kissed. 

“Oh Lucy,” burst out Maggie, after kissing her, 
“you'll stay with Tom and me, won’t you?” 

Tom, too, had come up to Lucy. -He was glad 
enough to see her, but he could only stand and stam- 
mer out ‘How do you do?” as he reached out his 
hand. , 

‘“Hey-day!” said Aunt Glegg in her usual loud. 
voice. “Do little boys and girls come into a room 
nowadays without taking notice of their uncles and 
aunts? That wasn’t the way when I was a little girl.” 

“Go and speak to your aunts and uncles, my dears,”’ 
said Mrs. Tulliver. She wanted to whisper to Maggie 
a command to go and have her hair brushed. 

“Well, and how do you do? I hope you’re good 
children, are you?” said Aunt Glegg in the same loud, 
emphatic way, as she took their hands and kissed — 
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their cheeks, much against their desire. ‘Look up, 
Tom, look up. Boys should hold their heads up. 
Look at me now.”’ But Tom only tried to draw his 
hand away. ‘Put your hair behind your ears, Maggie, 
and keep your frock on your shoulders.”’ 

Aunt Glegg always spoke to them in a loud, em- 
phatic way. She thought her sister’s children were 
so spoiled they needed somebody to make them feel 
their duty. 

Then it was Aunt Pullet’s turn. ‘‘Well, my dears,” 
said she, as though she pitied them, “‘you grow wonder- 
fully fast.’ Then, turning to the mother—“I doubt 
they'll outgrow their strength. I think the girl has 
too much hair. I’d have it thinned and cut shorter, 
sister, if I were you; it isn’t good for her health. It’s 
that makes her skin so brown, I shouldn’t wonder. 
Don’t you think so, sister Deane?” 

' i cant say, Im sure, sister,” said Mrs. Deane, 
shutting her lips close together, and looking at Maggie 
with a critical eye. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Tulliver, ‘‘the child’s healthy 
enough—there’s nothing ails her. But it would be 
as well if Bessie would have her hair cut, so it would 
lie smooth.”’ 

Poor Maggie felt deeply hurt. A dreadful resolve 
was forming in her mind, but it was checked by her 
desire to know whether Aunt Deane would let Lucy 
stay behind when they returned home. After various 
reasons for refusing, Mrs. Deane appealed to Lucy 


herself, 
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“You wouldn’t like to stay behind without mother, 
should you Lucy?” 

“Yes, please, mother,’”’ said Lucy, timidly, blush- 
ing very pink all over her little neck. a 

“Well done, Lucy! Let her stay, Mrs. Deane, let 
her stay,” said Mr. Deane. 

So it was arranged that Lucy was to remain for a 
few days. 

“Maggie,” said Mrs. Tulliver, beckoning Maggie to 
her and whispering in her ear, ‘“‘go and get your hair 
brushed,—do,’for shame. I told you not to come in 
without going to Martha first; you know I did.” 

“Tom, come out with me,’ whispered Maggie, 
pulling his sleeve as she passed him; and Tom followed 
willingly enough. 

“Come upstairs with me, Tom,’ she whispered, 
when they were outside the door. ‘‘There’s some- 
thing I want to do before dinner.” ‘‘There’s no time 
to play,” said Tom, who wanted nothing to do 
with anything which might make him late for his 
dinner. 

“Oh yes, there is time for this—do come, Tom.” 

Tom followed Maggie upstairs into her mother’s 
room, and saw her go at once to a drawer, from which 
she took out a large pair of scissors. 

“What are they for, Maggie?’’ said Tom, feeling 
his curiosity awakened. 

Maggie answered by seizing her front locks and 
cutting them straight across the middle of her fore- 
head. 
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“Oh, Maggie, Maggie, you'll catch it!’ exclaimed 
Tom; “you'd better not cut any more off.”’ 

Snip! went the great scissors again while Tom was 
speaking; and he could scarcely help feeling it was 
rather good fun; Maggie would look so queer. 

“Here, Tom, cut it behind for me,” said Maggie, 
excited by her own daring, and anxious to finish the 
deed. | ) 

“Youll catch it, you know,” said Tom, nodding 
his head and hesitating a little as he took the scissors. 

“Never. mind—make haste!” said Maggie, giving a 
little stamp with her foot. Her cheeks were quite 
flushed. 

The black locks were so thick—nothing could be 
more tempting to a lad who had already tasted the 
forbidden pleasure of cutting the pony’s mane. One 
grinding snip, and then another and another, and the 
black locks fell heavily on the floor. Maggie stood 
cropped in a jagged, uneven manner, but with a sense 
of clearness and freedom, as if she had emerged from a 
wood into the open plain. | 

“Oh, Maggie,” said Tom, jumping round her, and 
slapping his knees as he laughed, ‘‘oh, my! what a 
queer thing you look! Look at yourself in the glass,— 
you look like the idiot we throw our nutshells to at 
school.”’ 

Maggie felt an unexpected pang. She had thought 
beforehand chiefly of her own deliverance from her teas- 
ing hair and teasing remarks about it, and something 
also of the triumph she should have over her mother 
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and her aunts by this very decided course of action. 
She didn’t want her hair‘to look pretty—that was out 
of the question—she only wanted people to think her 
a clever little girl, and not to find fault with her. 
But now, when Tom began to laugh at her, and say 
she was like the idiot, the affair had quite a new as- 
pect. She looked in the glass, and still Tom laughed 
and clapped his hands, and Maggie’s flushed cheeks 
began to pale, and her lips to tremble a little. 

“Oh, Maggie, you'll have to go down to dinner 
directly,” said Tom. “Oh my!” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Tom,” said Maggie, in a 
passionate tone, with an outburst of angry tears, 
stamping, and giving him a push. — 

“Now, then, spitfire!’’ said Tom. ‘What did you 
cut it off for, then? I shall go down: I can smell the 
dinner going in.”’ 

He hurried downstairs, but Maggie, as she stood 
crying before the glass, felt it impossible that she 
should go down to dinner and endure the severe eyes 
and severe words of her aunts, while Tom, and Lucy, 
and Martha, who waited at table, and perhaps her . 
father and her uncles, would laugh at her. If Tom had 
laughed at her, of course every one else would; and if 
she had only let her hair alone, she could have sat 
with Tom and Lucy, and had the apricot-pudding 
and the custard! What could she do but sob? 

“Miss Maggie, you're to come down this minute,” 
said Kezia, entering the room hurriedly. ‘‘Lawks! what 
have you been a-doing? I never saw such a fright!” 


‘‘ Do little boys and girls come into a room nowadays without taking notice 


nt their uncles and aunts ?” 
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“Don’t, Kezia,”’ said Maggie, angrily. ‘Go away” 

“But I tell you, you’re to come down, Miss, this 
minute: your mother says so,” said Kezia, going up to 
Maggie and taking her by the hand: to raise her from 
the floor. 

“Get away, Kezia; I don’t want any dinner,” said 
Maggie, resisting Kezia’s arm. “I shan’t come.” 

“Oh, well, Ican’t stay. I’ve got to wait at dinner,” 
said Kezia, going out again. 

“Maggie, you little silly,’ said Tom, peeping into 
the room ten minutes after, ‘“why don’t you come and 
have your dinner? There’s lots of goodies, and 
mother says you’re to come. What are you crying for, 
you little spoony?”’ 

Oh, it was dreadful! Tom was so hard and un- 
concerned; if he had been crying on the floor, Maggie 
would have cried too. And there was the dinner, so 
nice; and she was so hungry It was very bitter. 

But Tom was not altogether hard. He was not 
inclined to cry, and did not feel that Maggie’s grief 
spoiled his prospect of the sweets; but he went and put 
his head near her, and said in a lower, comforting tone— 

“Won't you come, then, Maggie? Shall I bring 
you a bit of pudding when I’ve had mine? 
and a custard and things?” 

““Ye-e-es,”’ said Maggie, beginning to feel life a 
little more tolerable. 

“Very well,’ said Tom, going away. But he 
turned again at the door and said, ‘But you’d better 
come, you know there’s the dessert.”’ 


’ 
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Maggie’s tears had ceased, and she looked reflec- 
tive as Tom left her. His good-nature had taken off 
the keenest edge of her suffering. 

Slowly she rose from among her scattered locks, 
and slowly she made her way downstairs. Then she 
stood leaning with one shoulder against the frame 
of the dining-parlor door, peeping in when it was 
ajar. She saw Tom and Lucy with an empty chair 
between them, and there were the custards on a 
side-table,—it was too much. She slipped in and 
went towards the empty chair. But she had no 
sooner sat down than she repented, and wished herself 
back again. . 

Mrs. Tulliver gave a little scream as she saw her, 
and felt such a “‘turn” that she dropped the large 
gravy-spoon into the dish with the most serious results , 
to the table-cloth, for Kezia had not betrayed the 
reason of Maggie’s refusal to come down, not liking 
to give her mistress a shock in the moment of carving, 
and Mrs. Tulliver thought there was nothing worse 
in question than a fit of perverseness, which was 
inflicting its own punishment by depriving Maggie of 
half her dinner. 

Mrs. Tulliver’s scream made all eyes turn towards 
the same point as her own, and Maggie’s cheeks and 
ears began to burn, while uncle Glegg, a kind-looking, 
white-haired old gentleman, said— 

“Hey-day! what little girl’s this—why, I don’t 
know her. Is it some little girl you’ve picked up in 
_ the road, Kezia?”’ 
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‘Why, she’s gone and cut her hair herself,’ said 
Mr. Tulliver in an undertone to Mr. Deane, laughing 
with much enjoyment. 

“Why, little miss, you’ve made yourself look very 
funny,’’ said uncle Pullet. 

“Fie, for shame!”’ said aunt Glegg, in her loudest, 
severest tone of reproof. ‘Little girls who cut their own 
hair should be whipped and fed on bread and water— 
not come and sit down with their aunts and uncles.” 

“Ay, ay,” said uncle Glegg, meaning to give a 
playful turn to this speech, “she must be sent to jail, 
I think, and they’ll cut the rest of her hair off there, 
and make it all even.” 

“She’s more like a gypsy than ever,’ said aunt 
Pullet, in a pitying tone; “it’s very bad luck, sister, that 
the girl should be so brown—the boy’s fair enough.” 

“She’s a naughty child, that’ll break her mother’s 
heart,’ said Mrs. Tulliver, with tears in her eyes. 

Maggie seemed to be listening to a chorus of re- 
proach and derision. Her first flush came from anger, 
which gave her a brief power of defiance, and Tom 
thought she was braving it out, supported by the 
recent appearance of the pudding and custard. Under 
this impression, he whispered, “Oh my! Maggie, I 
told you you'd catch it.’’ He meant to be friendly, 
but Maggie felt convinced that Tom was rejoicing in 
her shame. Her feeble power of defiance left her in: 
an instant, her heart swelled, and, getting up from her 
chair, she ran to her father, hid her face on his shoulder, 
and burst out into loud sobbing. 
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“Come, come, little one,’’ stop crying, said her 
father, soothingly, putting his arm round her, “‘never 
mind; father’ll take your part.’’ 


Delicious words of tenderness! Maggie never for- , 
got any of these moments when her father “took her 
part;’’ she kept them in her heart,.and thought of them 
long years after, when every one else said that her 
father had done very ill by his children. 


“How your husband does spoil that child, Bessy!” 
said Mrs. Glegg, in a loud “aside,’’ to Mrs. Tulliver. 
“It'll be the ruin of her, if you don’t take care. My 
father never brought his children up so, else we should 
have been a different sort of family to what we are.” 

Mrs. Tulliver took no notice of her sister’s remark, 
but threw back her cap-strings and dispensed the 
pudding, in silence. 


With the dessert there came relief for Maggie, for 
the children were told they might have theirs in the 
summer-house, since the day was so mild, and they 
scampered out among the budding bushes of the 
garden with all possible speed. 


Adapted from “The Mill on the Floss.” 


GLOSSARY. Emphatic; emerged; perverseness. 


Stupy. What was Maggie’s “dreadful resolve’’? Why did 
she cut her hair off? Why was she disappointed when it 
was off? What shows that little folks soon forget their 
troubles? Whom did Maggie like the best? Why? 
Dramatize the story. 
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HUNTING SONG 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

On the mountain dawns-the day; 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk and horse and hunting-spear! 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they:— 
“‘Waken, lords and ladies gay!” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 
Springlets in the dawn are streaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming, 
And foresters have busy been 

To track the buck in thickest green; 
Now we come to chant our lay:— 
‘‘Waken, lords and ladies gay!” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 

To the greenwood haste away; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he made 

Where ’gainst the oak his antlers frayed; 
You shall see him brought to bay— 
‘‘Waken, lords and ladies gay!”’ 
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Louder, louder chant the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

Tell them, youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stern huntsman! who can baulk, 
Staunch as hound! and fleet as hawk? 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay! 


THE RABBI AND THE DIADEM 


Great was the alarm-in*the palace of Rome, which 
soon spread throughout the entire city. The Empress 
had lost her costly diadem, and it could not be found. 
They searched in every direction, but it was all in 
vain,. Half distracted, for the 1 mishap boded no good 
to her or her house, the Empress redoubled her exertions 
to regain her precious possession, but without result. 


As a last resource it was proclaimed in the publiestreets:_ = 


“The Empress has lost a priceless diadem. Whoever 
restores it within thirty days shall receive a princely 
reward. But he who delays, and brings it after thirty 
days, shall lose his head.” 

In those times all natignalitiesflocked toward 
Rome; all classes and creeds could be met in its stately 
halls and crowded thoroughfares. Among the rest 
was a rabbi, a learned sage: » from the East, who loved 
goodness, and lived a righteous life, in the stir and 


~ turmoil of the Western world. It chanced one night 


“Dost thou know the penalty? Thy head must be forfeited.” 


yy 
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as he was strolling up and down, in busy meditation, 
beneath the clear, moonlit sky, he saw the diadem 
sparkling at his feet. He seized it quickly, brought 
it.to his dwelling, where he guarded it carefully until 
the thirty days had expired, when he resolved to return 
it to the owner. 

He proceeded to the palace, and, undismayed at 
sight of long lnes of soldiery and officials, asked for 
an audience with the Empress. 

‘What dost thou mean by this?” she inquired, 
when he told her his story and gave her the diadem. 
“Why didst thou delay until this hour? Dost thou 
know the penalty? Jee ses must be forfeited.” 

“T delayed until now,” the rabbi answered calmly, 
“‘so that thou qehtst know that I return the diadem, 
not for the sake of the reward, still less out of fear 
of punishment; but solely to comply with the divine 
command not@ withhold from another the property 
which belongs to him.” | 

“Blessed be thy God! the Empress answered, 
-and dismissed the rabbi without further reproof; for 
had he not done right for right’s sake? me 


From “Stories from the Rabbis.” 


GiossaRy. Diadem; mishap; creeds ; thoroughfares; rabbi; 
audience ; forfeited. 


Stupy. Why was the empress so disturbed by the loss of 
her diadem? What means were taken for securing its 
restoration? What do you learn of the character of the 
rabbi ? 
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JOHN GILPIN 


Showing how he went farther than he intended, and came safe home again, 
WILLIAM COWPER 


John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A traii-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 
‘Though wedded we have been 

These thrice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 


‘To-morrow is our wedding day, 
And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 


All in a chaise and pair. 


“My sister and my sister’s child, 
Myself and children three, 

Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.’ 


He soon rented “IT do admire 
Of womankind but one; 

And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 


“T am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth know, 
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And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go.” | 


Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, ‘“That’s well said; 
And for that wine is dear, 

We will be furnished with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear.”’ 


John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 
O’erjoyed was he to find, 

That though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 


The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 

To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 


So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all get in,x— 
Six precious souls, and all agog 


To dash through thick and thin. 


13 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 


Were never folks so glad! 
The stones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapside were mad. 


John Gilpin at his horse’s side, 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again :— 
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Turning round his head he saw three customers come in, 
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For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 
His journey to begin, 

~ When, turning roundghis head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 


So down he came; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more. 


’Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty, screaming, came downstairs, 
“The wine is left behind!” 


“Good-lack!’ ¢qtioth tle ¥yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty-sword, 
When I do exercise.’’ 


in oe soul!) 
Had two stgne bottles found, 

To hold the li uor that she loved, 
And Kod 


safe. and sound. 


Now, Mrs. 


Each bottle had a ae ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 
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His long red cloak, well-brushed and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 


Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed. 


But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat. 


So, “Fair and softly!’ John he cried, 
But John he cried in vain; 
That trot became a gallop soon, 


In spite of curb and rein. 


So, stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 
Away went hat and wig; 
He little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig. 
5 
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The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 


Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung,— 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows all; - 

And every soul cried out, ‘Well done!” 
As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin—who but he? 
His fame soon spread around: 
“He carries weight! he rides a race! 

’Tis for a thousand pound!” 


And still, as fast as he drew near, 
’Twas wonderful to view, 

How in a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back | 
Were shattered at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road, 
Most piteous to be seen. 
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Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 


But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced; 

For all might see the bottle-necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 


Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols did he play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton sO gay; 


And there he threw the Wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 


At Edmonton, his leving wife 
From the balcony espied 

Her tender husband, wondering sich 
To see how he did ride. 


“Stop, stop, John Gilpin!—Here’s the house!” 
They all at once did cry; 

“The dinner waits, and we. are tired.”’ 
Said Gilpin,—‘‘So am I!” 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there! 
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For why?—his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong; 


So did he fly—which brings me to 


Seen 


And sore against his will, 
Till at his friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 
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The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim, 

Laid dowm his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accosted him: 


“What news? what news? your tidings tell; 
Tell me you must and shall; 
Say, why bareheaded you are come, 


apt ES has 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And loved a timely joke; 
And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke: 


“TI came because your horse would come: 
And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here,— 
They are upon the road.” 


The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Returned him not a single word, 
But to the house went. in; 


Whence straight he came with hat and wig, 
A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Each comely in its kind, 
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He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus showed his ready wit: 
. ° amines 
‘““My head is twice as big as yours. 
They therefore needs must fit. 


“But let me scrape the dirt away, 
That hangs upon your face; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.”’ 


Said John, “It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware.” 


So, turning to his horse, he said— 
“T am in haste to dine: 

‘Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine.”’ 


Ah! luckless speech, and bootless boast, 
For which he paid full dear; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear; 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 
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Away went Gilpin, and away . 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig; 

He lost them sooner than at first; 
For why?—they were too big. . 


Now, mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband postipg down 

Into the country—tar away, 
She pulled out half-a-crown; 


And thus unto the youth, she said, 
That drove them to the Bell, 

“This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband, safe and well.”’ 


The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop, | 
By catching at his rein; 


But, not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster?tin. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels,— 

The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 
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Six gentlemen upon the road, 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry: 


“Stop, thief! stop, thief!—a highwayman!” 
Not one of them was mute; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike-gates again 
Flew open in short space; 

The toll-men thinking as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


And so he did, and won it too, 
For he got first to town; 

Nor stopped till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 


Now let us sing, long live the king, 
And Gilpin, long live he; 

And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see! , 


GLOSSARY. Train-band; eke; Bell of Edmonton; chaise; 
calender; frugal; reeking; turnpike; Wash; spouse; 
linen draper; agog; saddle-tree; highwayman; half-a- 
crown; trundling; bootless; Cheapside; gates; Islington; 
Ware; comely. 


Stupy. Write in your own words the story of John Gilpin’s 
ride. Make a picture of John Gilpin on his horse. Explain 
‘do exercise,’ ‘‘nimble steed,’’ ‘‘such a rig’’ (p. 78). 
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A BIT OF GREEN 
JULIANA H. EWING 


at their feet, and a clear sky overhead, can have no 
real idea of the gharm that country sights)and sounds 
have for those whose home is in a dirty, busy town— 
\ just such a town, in fact, as I lived in when I was a boy. 


\ Children who live always with grass and flowers 
t 


My father was a doctor, and we lived in a comfort- 


able housein.a broad street. We had very little light 
except gaslight and daylight. The sunshine seldom 
found its way to us. But when it did, my sister and 
always welcomed it into our nursery with the blinds 
rolled up to the very top. a 
But sunshine outside will not always make sunshine 
_remeniber one day when our nursery was 
cheerful, and the windows were reflected in 
; tches « of sunlight on the floor, I stood in the 
sw" ~very midst of the brightness, grumbling and kicking 
\ at my*sister’s chair, with a face as black as a thunder- 
\ 


cloud. 

\N ~Fver since I could remember, my father had taken 
| us once a year into the country. But this year, on 
\. this very sunshiny morning, he announced at break- 

fast that he could not let us go to what we calléd our 
summer home. I was too indignant to speak, and 

f rushed upstairs into the nursery, where my sister had 
also taken refuge. “She was always very gentle and 

obedient, and now she sat rocking her doll on her knee, 
while I stood kicking her chair and complaining. 


a », — * 
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At last I said,‘‘I gan’t think why he won't take us!”’ 

“T don’t know,” said my sister, timidly, ‘‘but he 
said something about not affording it, and about trade 
being bad, and he was afraid there would be great 
distress in town.” ; 
‘“What has that to do with yg?” I shouted. . 

‘‘FPather’s a doctor; trade won’t hurt him.” 

Just then my father came into the room. The door 
was open, and he must have Igard my last speech, but. 
he only said, “Would any young man here like to go 
with me to see a patient?” 

I went willingly, and we were soon in the street. 
Before long we Iéft it for a narrower one, and then 
turned off into a dirty, dark lane, where surely the sun 
never shone. I had never seen anything like it before. 
The pathway was broken up. Children cried at the 
doors, and quarreled in the street, which was strewn 


aan a ne, 
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with rags and bones and bits of old iron and shoes. 

My father hurried me on as fast as he could, and we 
turned at last into one of the houses. We clambered 
up staircase after staircase, till we reached the top of 
*the house, and stumbled through a latched door into 
the garret.. 

I thought at first that the room was empty, but a 
faint “‘“Good morning,” from the corner near the win- 
dow, drew my eyes ‘*¢ wayr~ There, stretched on a 
sort of bed, lay the patient w@fad come to see. 

He was a young man about twenty-six years old, 
and two crutches in the corner told that he was a 
cripple. His gaunt face lighted up with a glow of 
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pleasure when my father came in. I looked around 
the room. There was nothing in it except the bed upon 
which the sick man lay, and a small table. 

The window was patched with newspaper, but 
through the glass panes that were left, in full glory, 
streamed the sun, and in the midst of the blaze s stood a 
pot of musk, in full bloom. The soft yellow low flowers 
looked so sweet that I was lost in admiration, till 
I found the sick man’s eyes fixed on mine. 

“You are looking at my bit of green?” he said in a 
pleased tone. 

“Do you like flowers?” I asked, coming shyly up 
to the bed. 

“Do I like them?” he exclaimed in a low voice. 
“Yes, I love them well enough—well enough,” and he 
looked fondly at the plant, “‘though it is long since I 
saw any but these.” 

“You have not been in the country for a long time?”’ 
I asked. I felt sad to think that he had perhaps lain 
there for months, without a taste of fresh air or a run 


in the fields. 


“I never was in the country, young gentleman.” 


I looked at my father. 

“Yes,’’ he said, in answer to my glance. ‘William 
was born here. He got hurt when a boy, and has been 
lame ever since. He was never out of town, and never 
saw a green field.”’ 

The tears rushed to my eyes. ‘“‘It is such a shame,” 
I said. ‘I am very sorry for you.”’ 

The sick man’s eyes turned kindly upon me, and he 


‘ 
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said: “Thank you heartily. You mean very kindly. 
~ I used to say the same thing when I was younger, and 
knew no better. I used to think it was very hard, but 
I know now how many things I have to be thankful 
for.” 3 

I looked around the room, and began to count the 
furniture—one, two, three. The many things were 
certainly not chairs and tables. 

But he went on: “While I could work, I got good 
wages, and laid by a bit. So I have what will keep 
me while I live. And then I knew your father; and the 
nerghbors have been very kind. I have many mercies. 
Who would have thought I could keep a bit of green 
like that plant of mine alive in a place like this? But 
the sun could not come into a king’s room better than 
it comes into mine. Indeed, indeed, I have much to ~ 
be thankful for.”’ 

I ventured to ask him, ‘‘Where did you get your 
plant?” 

He smiled. “That’s a long story, but it was this 
way. My father died quite young, and my mother 
soon after, so that my brother Ben and I were left 
alone. But we were very fond of each other, and got 
on-very well. 

“T had plenty of work to do, weaving mats. and 
baskets, and Ben worked at the factory. 

“One Saturday night, he came home, and said there 
was to be a cheap trip on Monday into the country. 
Neither he nor I had ever been out of the town, and 
he had made up his mind that we must go. Well, 
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“(you see, the landlord had been there that day, and had 


_ said he must have the rent by Tuesday, or he would 


turn us out. I had some of it laid by, and was looking 
to Ben’s wages to make it up. But I couldn’t bear to 
see his face pining for a bit of fresh air, and so I thought 
I could stay at home and work on Monday, and he need 
never know. So I pretended I didn’t want to go, and 
sent him off on Monday without me. 

“Tt was late at night when he came back. He had 
flowers in his hat, and flowers in all his buttonholes, 
He had his handkerchief filled with hay ‘and was 
carrying something under his coat. 

“He began laughing, and crying, ‘Eh, Bill, you have 
missed something. But I’ve brought you a bit of 
green, lad,’ and then he lifted up his coat, and there 
was the plant. We did not sleep much that night. 
He spread the hay over the bed, for me to lay my face 
on, and see how the fields smelt, and then he told me 
all about it. ) 

“After that, when I was tired with work, or on a 
Sunday afternoon, I used to say, ‘Now, Ben, tell me 
about the country.’. And he liked nothing better. 
He used to say that I should go, if he carried me on his 
back, but he took cold at work, and died three months 
later. I have kept the bit of green for his sake.” 

William was so weary with his story, that my father 
forbade his talking any more. 

“T have another patient to see,” he said, ‘‘and I will 


leave my son here. He-Shall read you a chapter or™ 


two, till | come back. He is a good reader for his age.” 
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And so my cate went. I felt very nervous when 
the sick man put a Bible in my hands. I wondered 
what I should read, but it was soon settled by his ask- 
ing for certain Psalms, which I read as clearly and dis- 
tinctly as | could. Ina short time, I was more at ease 
and read my best, with a happy sense of being useful, 
while the sick man lay in the sunshine, with his eyes 
fixed on the beloved bit of green. 

By the time my father returned, the sick man and 
I were fast friends. As we went home, my good, kind 
father told me that I was nearly old enough now to 
take an interest in his concerns. He talked of. his 
patients, and of the poverty and misery\in some parts 
of the town. Finally he added that when so many 
were starving, he had thought it right that we should 
deny ourselves our yearly trip to the country, and se 
save the money to help the distressed. 

“Don’t you think so, my boy?’ -he concluded, as 
we reached the door of our comfortable—how com- 
fortable!—home. 

As I answered ‘Yes,’’ my heart was too full to 
thank him. But when, after some months, my sister’s 
health made a change of air to the country necessary, 
great was my pride and thankfulness that I was well 
enough to remain at the post of duty by my father’s 
side. ne 
Stupy. Describe the change in the boy between the beginning 

and the end of the story. What made the change in him ? 

Describe the sick man’s room. Make a picture of it. 


What do you think of the sick man? Make a list of all the 
good points in each person mentioned in the story. 
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A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA 
’ ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A. wind-that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast— 

And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on‘the lee. 2 


“Oh, for a soft and gentle wind!” 
I heard a fair one cry; 

But oh, give me the snoring breeze, 
And white waves heaving high— 
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And white waves heaving high, my boys, 
The good ship tight and free; 

The world of waters is our home, 
And m merry men are we. 


Nant 


There’s tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

And hark the music, mariners! 
The wind is piping loud—" 

The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashing free; 

While the hollow oak our palace i is, 
Our heritage the sea. 


GLOSSARY. Sheet; gallant; lee; snoring; tight; merry; 
hornéd; piping; heritage. ) 


Stupy. Is this a song of delight or one of fear? How does the 
second stanza show the difference between the way an old © 
sailor feels about the wind at sea and the way a landsman 
would feel about it? What is the difference between a 
“piping wind’’ and a “‘snoring breeze’’? Explain line 17. 
Why is the ship referred to as “‘the hollow oak’’? Why 
would such a term not be used in regard to the great steel- 
built ships of the present day ? 


Fiercely blows the tempest, madly roll the waves, 

Far out o’er the waters the heavy thunder raves, 
Minute guns are calling, a ship is in distress, — 
Fearless men are toiling whom many a heart will bless; 
For British sailors seek to save the stranger, friend or f oe, 
When madly o’er the breakers the raging billows go. 
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THE BLIND. ‘TRAVELER 
EDWARD BULWER LYTTON 


It was noonday in the town of Mechlin; the Sabbath 
bells had summoned the inhabitants to divine worship. 
The crowd that had loitered round the church of St. 
Rembauld had gradually emptied itself within the 
spacious aisles of the sacred edifice. 

“A young man was standing in the street, with his 
eyes bent on the ground, and apparently listening for 
some sound; for without raising his Tooks” from the 
rude pavement, he turned to every corner of it with 
an n intent ‘and anxious expression of countenance. 

He held in one hand a’é ‘Staff; in the other a long, 
slender cord, the end of which trailed on the ground. 
Every now and then he called, with a plaintive voice, 
“Fido, Fido, come back! Why have you deserted 

me?” 

Fido returned not. The dog, wearied of confine-_ 
ment, had slipped from the string, and was at play 
with other dogs in a distant quarter of the town, 
leaving the blind man to seek his way as he might 
to his solitary inn. 

By a y a light step passed through the street, 
and the eo stranger’s face brightened. 

“Pard ,’’ said he, turning’ to the spot where 
his quick ear had caught the sound, “and direct me, 
if you are not pressed for a few moments’ tiie, to 
the hotel called The Golden Cap. " 

It was a young woman whom he thus addressed. 
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“Tt is some distance hence, sir,’”’ said she; “but if you 
continue straight on for abot a hundred yards, and 
then take the second turn to your right hand—” 

Ades? Mes tupted the stranger with a melan- 
choly smile, “your direction will avail me little; my 
dog has deserted me, ‘and I am blind!” 

There was something in these words, and ‘in the 
stranger’s voice, which went to the heart of the young 
woman. ee 

‘Pray, forgive me,” she said, almost with tears in 
her eyes. “I did not perceive your—” misfortune, 
she was about to say, but she checked herself. 

“Lean upon me; I will conduct you to ‘the door. 
Nay, sir,” observing that he hesitated, “T have time 
enough to spare, are, I assure you.’ 7 

The stranger placed Ris hand on the young woman’s 
arm. ‘Your voice is very gentle,” said he, after a 
pause. “Are you a native of this town?” continued 
he. rd 

“Yes, sir; my father holds a small office in the 
customs, and my mother and [| help out ‘his salary by 
making lace. We are called poor, but we do not feel 
it, sir.’ 

“You are fortunate! There is no wealth like the 
heart’s wealth, content,’’ answered the blind man, 
mournfully. ba . 

“And you, sir,’ said Lucille, feeling angry with 
herself thateshe had awakened a natural envy in the 
stranger’s mind, and anxi8us to change the fe 
“and you, sir, have you been long at Mechlin?”’ 
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“But yesterday. I am passing through the Low 
Countries on a tour. Perhaps you smile at the tour 
of a blind man; but it is wearisome even to the blind 
to rest always in the same place. 


“T thought durimg church time, when the streets 
are-empty, that I might, by the help of my dog, enjoy 
safely at least the air, if not the sight, of the town; 
but there are some persons, I think, who cannot have 
even a dog for a friend.”’ 

The blind man spoke bitterly. The desertion of 
his dog had touched him to the core. Lucille wiped 
her eyes. ‘‘And do you, then, travel alone?”’ said she. 
“Your father and your mother,” she added, with an 
emphasis on the last word, ‘‘are they not with 
you?”’ 

“T am an orphan!” said the pene “and I have 
neither brother nor sister.’ 

The desolate condition of the blind man quite 


melted Lucille. Never had she been so strongly 
affected. 


They had now passed into a narrow street leading 
toward the hotel, when they heard behind them the 
clatter of hoofs; and Lucille, looking hastily back, 
saw that a troop of the Belgian horse was PONE 
through the town. 

She drew her charge close by the wall, and, trem- 
bling with fear for him, she Stationed herself by his 
side. 

The troop passed at a full trot through the street. 
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At the sound of their clanging arms, and the ringing 
hoofs of the heavy chargers, Lucille might have seen, 
had she looked at the blind man’s face, that its sad 
features kindled with enthusiasm, and that his head 
was raised proudly from its wonted and-melancholy 
bend. 

“Thank Heaven!” she said, as the troop had 
nearly passed them, ‘‘the danger is over!’’ Not so. 
One of the last two soldiers who rode abreast was, 
unfortunately, mounted on a young and unmanage- 
able horse. | 

The rider’s oaths and digging spur only inereased 
the fire and impatience of the charger: it plunged 
from side to side of the narrow street. 


“Look to yourselves!’ cried the horseman, as he 
was borne on to the place where Lucille and the 
stranger stood against the wall. ‘Are ye mad? 
Why do ye not run?”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake! for mercy’s sake! He is 
blind!” cried Lucille, clinging to the stranger’s side. 


“Save yourself, my kind guitde!’’ said the stranger. 
But Lucille dreamed not of such desertion. 


The trooper wrested the horse’s head from the spot 
where they stood. With a snort, as it felt the spur, 
the enraged animal lashed out with its hind legs. 
Lucille, unable to save both, threw herself before the 
blind man, and received the shock directed against 
him. Her slight and delicate arm fell broken by her 
side ; and the horseman was borne onward. 

if 
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‘“Thank God, you are saved!’’ was poor Lucille’s . 


exclamation: and she fell, overcome with pain and 
terror, into the arms of the stranger. 


Griossary. Mechlin, Belgian horse; Low Countries. 

Stupy. “I did not perceive your .’ Why did she check 
herself? What best shows Lucille’s content? Explain 
‘“touched him to the core.’? How could the trooper have 
prevented the accident? ~ 

> 


OLD GRIMES 
ALBERT GORTON GREENE) 
Old Grimes is dead; that good old man 
We never shall see more: 


He used to wear a long, black coat, 
All button’d down before. 


His heart was open as the day, 
His feelings all were true; 

His hair was some inclined to gray— 
He wore it in a queue. 


Whene’er he heard the voice of pain, 
His breast with pity burn’d; 
The large, round head upon his cane 
' From ivory was turn’d. 


Kind words he ever had for all; 
He knew no base design: 

His eyes were dark and rather small, 
His nose was aquiline. 

He lived at peace with all mankind, 
In friendship he was true: 
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His pantaloons were blue. 


Unharm’d, the sin which earth 
pollutes 
He passed securely o’er, 
And never wore a pair of 
boots 
For thirty years or 
more. 


But good old Grimes 
is now at rest, 
Nor fears misfor- 
tune’s frown: 
He wore a double- 
breasted vest— 
The stripes ran up 
and down. 


He modest merit 
sought to find, Kind words he ever had for all, 
And pay it its desert: 
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He had no malice in his mind, 
No ruffles on his shirt. 


His neighbors he did not abuse— 
Was sociable and gay: 

He wore large buckles on his shoes, 
And changed them every day. 


His knowledge, hid from public gaze, 
He did not bring to view, 
Nor make a noise, town-meeting days, 


As many people do. 


His worldly goods he never threw ° 
In trust to fortune’s chances, 
But lived (as all his brothers do) 


In easy circumstances. 


Thus undisturb’d by anxious cares, - 
‘His peaceful moments ran; 

And everybody said he was 
A fine old gentleman. 


GLOSSARY. Queue; aquiline; double-breasted; desert; town- 


meeting. 


Stupy. Notice the odd mixture of pathetic and humorous 


touches inthis poem, The first two lines of each stanza, as 
a rule, are devoted to characterization; the last two lines 
to some external traits in his dress or appearance. The 
‘“ shock’’ thus caused is humorous. Just as you get your 
mind attuned to serious things, you are obliged to turn to 
some ludicrous fact. Read orally in such a way as to ex- 
press forcibly this contrast. Taking the poem as a whole, 
what kind of opinion do you have of Old Grimes at the 
close? 


—— a 


a 
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THE RIDE FOR LIFE L 
RALPH CONNOR es 


Away_ off towards the swamp; SAticly they. oe 
avoiding, the, long, heart-chifling cry\ of a mother 
wolf quayvered on the’ still night airs rn spite of her- 
self, Mrs. Murray stivep6t, and, the boys looked at 
each other. i \ i6 

“There is only one)” (Sai Rhnald j in\a low voice to 
Don, but they pas hat where the she-wolf is 
there is al pack not_tfar ‘And we wil\be through 
the bush in five minutes.’ | 

‘Come, Ranald! Come away, you ¢ ca talk to Don 
any time. Good night, Don.’ And so saying she 


“headéd her pony toward the clearing and was off ata 


gallop, and Ranald, shaking his head at his friend, 
ejaculated: 

“Man alive! what do you think of that?” and was 
off after the pony. 

Together they entered the bush. The road was 
well beaten and the horses were keen to go, so that 
before many minutes were over they were half through 
the bush. Ranald’s spirits rose and he began to take 
some interest in his companion’s observations upon the 
beauty of the lights and shadows falling across their 
path. 

~“TLook at that very dark shadow from the spruce 
there, Ranald,”’ she cried, pointing to a deep, black 
turn in the road. For answer there came from behind 


By permission of the author, Rev. Charles W. Gordon, 
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them the long, mournful hunting-cry of the wolf. He 
was on their track. Immediately it was answered by a 
chorus of howls from the bush on the swamp side, but 
still far away. There was no need of comimand ; the 
pony sprang forward with a snort, and thé colt followed, 
and after a few minutes’ running, passed her. 

‘““Whow-o00-00-00-ow,”’ rose the long cry of the 
pursuer, summoning help, and drawing nearer. 

““Whw-ee-wow,’’ came the shorter, sharper answer 
from the swamp, but much nearer than before and more 
in front. They were trying to head off their prey. 

Ranald tugged at his colt till he got him back with 
the pony. 

“1648 2 aoa road,” he said, quietly; “you can let 
the pony go. I will follow you.’’ He swung in be- 
hind the pony, who was now running for dear life and 
snorting with terror at every jump. 

“God presérve us!” said Ranald to himself. He 
had caught sight of a dark form as it darted through ‘the 
gleam of light in front. a? 

“What did you say, Ranald?” The voice was 
quiet and clear. 

“It is a great pony to run,” said Ranald, ashamed 
of himself. 

“Is she not?” 

Ranald glanced over his shoulder. Down the 
road, running with silent, awful swiftness, he saw the 
long, low body of the Teading wolf flashing through the 
bars of moonlight across the road, and the pack follow- 
ing hard. 
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“Let her go, Mrs. Murray,” cried Ranald. ‘‘Whip 
her and never stop.’ But there was no need; the 
pony was wild with fear, and was doing her best running. 

Ranald meantime was gradually holding in the colt, 
and the pony drew away rapidly. But as rapidly the 
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Rapidly the wolves were closing in behind him. 


wolves were closing in behind him. They were not more 
than a hundred yards away, and gaining every second. 
Ranald, remembering the suspicious nature of the 
brutes, loosened his coat and dropped it on the road; 
with a chorus of yelps they paused, then threw them- 
selves upon it, and in another minute took up the chase. 

But now the clearing was in sight. The pony was 
far ahead, and Ranald shook out his colt with a yell. 
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He was none too soon, for the pursuing pack, now utter- 
ing short, shrill yelps, were close at the colt’s heels. 
Lizette, fleet as the wind, could not shake them off. 
Closer and ever closer they came, snapping and snarl- 
ing. Ranald could see them over his shoulder. A 
hundred yards more and he would reach his own back 
lane. The leader of the pack seemed to feel that his 
chances were slipping swiftly away. With a spurt he 
gained upon Lizette, reached the saddle-girths, gathered 
himself into two short jumps, and sprang for the colt’s 
throat. Instinctively Ranatd stood up in his stirrups, 
and kicking his foot free, caught the wolf under the 
jaw. The brute fell with a howl under the colt’s feet, 
and next moment they were in the lane and safe. 

The savage brutes, discouraged by their leader’s 
fall, slowed down their fierce pursuit, and hearing the 
deep bay of the Macdonald’s great deer-hound, Bugle, 
up at the house, they paused, sniffed the air a few 
minutes, then turned and. swiftly and silently slid 
into the dark shadows. Ranald, knowing that they 
would hardly\dareenter the lane, checked the colt, and 
wheeling, watched them disappear. 

“T’ll have some of your hides some day,” he cried, 
shaking his fist after them. He hated to be made to 
run. 

He had hardly set the colt’s face homeward when 
he heard something tearing down the lane to meet 
him. The colt snorted, swerved, and then, dropping 
his ears, stood still. It was Bugle, and after him came 
Mrs. Murray on the pony. 
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“Oh, Ranald!’’ she panted, ‘‘thank God you are 
safe. I was afraid you—you—’” Her voice broke in 
sobs. Her hood had fallen back from her white face, 
and her eyes were shining like two stars. She laid 
her hand on Ranald’s arm, and her voice grew steady 
as she said: ‘“Thank God, my boy, and thank you with 
all my heart. You riskedgyour life for mine. You 
are a brave fellow! I can never forget this!” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said) Ranald, awkwardly. “You are 
better stuff than I am. You came back with Bugle. 
And I knew Liz could beat the pony.” Then they 
walked their horses quietly to the stable, and nothing 
more was said by either of them; but from that hour 
Ranald had a friend ready to offer life for him, though 
he did not know it then nor till years afterward. 


Stupy. Write the story as Mrs. Murray would have told it. 
Try to write it as the wolves would have told it to other 
wolves. ‘* What did you say, Ranald?’’(p. 402). Explain 
his answer to this question. Of what was he ashamed? 
Who was the “‘ friend ready to offer life for him ?’’ 


HEARTS OF OA 
DAVID GARRICK 

Come, cheer up, my lads, ’tis to glory we steer, 
To add something more to this wonderful year, 
To honor we call you, not press you like slaves, 
For who are so free as the sons of the waves? 
Hearts of oak are our ships, hearts of oak are our men, 

We always are ready, 

Steady, boys, steady, y 
We'll fight and we'll conquer again and again. 
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Still Britain shall triumph, her ships plough the sea, 
Her standard be justice, her watchword ‘“‘Be free;’’ 
Then, cheer up, my lads, with one heart let Us sing 
Our soldiers, our sailors, our statesmen, our king. 
Hearts of oak are our ships, hearts of oak are our men, 
We always.are ready, 
Steady, boys, s@pady, 
We'll fight and we’ll conquer again and again. 
Stupy. It was the year 1759. Why does the poet say ‘‘Cheer 


up, my lads.’’ ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,’’—How does this apply 
to the ships? how to the men? 


—— 
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._ FISHING 
THQMAS nugHiEs 


One fine Thursday afternoon, Tom,—having=-— 
borrowed East’s “new fod, started by himself. to 
river. He fished for some time pe small su 
not a fish would rise to him; ce as h ro ed hone 
~methe bank, he was dap’ re of mi feed- 

ing in a pool.on the ide, undef the Sigh ofa 

huge viens. Ts stream s deep Here, but 

some fiffy yards below wa flo: for which he __ 
made off hot-foet; and ion landtords, keepers, 
sole prohibitions of thé Doctor, fand. everything 
else pulled his trousers, plunged across, and in 
three minutes was creeping along on all-fours towards 
the clump of willows. 

It isn’t often that great chub, or any other coarse 
fish, are in earnest about anything; but just then they 
were thoroughly bent on feeding, and in half an hour 


vy 


—— 
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the foot of the gignt Avillow. As he was baiting for a 
fourth pounder, And just going to throw in again, he 
became aware of a man coming up the bank not one 
hundred yards off. Another look told him that it 
was the under-keeper. Could he reach the shallow 
before him? No, not carrying his rod. Nothing, for 
it but the tree. So Tom laid afin v OMI shis ming 


Master Tom ok o- three thumping fellows at 


up as fast as he could and drag®ing up his rod after 
him. He had just time to re&ch and cof along 
upon a huge branch some ten feet up, which stretched | 
out over the river, when the keeper arrived at the 
clump. 

Tom’s heart beat fast as he came under the tree; 
two steps more and he would have passed, when, as 
ill-luck would have it, the gleam on the scales of the 
dead fish caught his eye, and he made a dead point at 
the foot of the tree. He picked up the fish one by 
one; his eye and touch told him that they had been 
alive and feeding within the hour. 

~ Tom crouched lower along the branch, and heard 
the keeper beating the clump. “If I could only get 
the rod hidden,” thought he, and began gently shifting 
it to get it alongside of him: “willow-trees don’t throw 
out straight hickory shoots twelve feet long, with no 
leaves, worse luck.’’ Alas! the keeper catches the 
rustle, and then a sight of the rod, and then of Tom’s 
hand and arm. 

“Oh, be up ther’, be ’ee?’’ says he, running under 
the tree. ‘‘Now you come down this minute.” 
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‘Tree’d at last,’’ thinks Tom, making no answer, 
and keeping as close as possible, but working away at 
the rod, which he takes“to pieces. ‘I’m in for it, 
unless I can starve him out.’ . 

And then he begins to megftate 
branch for a plunge, and-s to the other side; 
but the small-branches are so*thick, and the opposite 
bank so difficult, that the keeper will have lots of time 
to get round by the ford before he can get out, so he 
gives that up. And now he hears the keeper begin- 
ning to scramble up the trunk. That will never do; 
so he scrambles himself back to where his branch 
joms the tfank, and stands with lifted rod. 

“Hullo, Velveteens, mind your fingers if you come 
any higher.”’ 

The keeper stops and looks up, and then with a 
grin says: “Oh! be you, be it, young measter? Well, 
here’s luck. Now I tells ’ee to come down at once, 
and ’t’ll be best for ’ee.”’ 

“Thank ’ee, Velveteens, I’m very comfortable,” 
said Tom, shortehing the rod in his hand, and pre- 
paring for battl¢ 

“Werry we}l, please yourself,’’ says the keeper, 
descending, however, to the ground again, and taking 
his seat on the bank. ‘I bean’t in no hurry,,so you 
med take your time. I'll larn ’ee to gee honést folk 
names afore I’ve done with ’ee.”’ 

“My luck as usual,”’ thinks Tom; ‘‘what a fool I was 
to give him a bla¢k! If I’d called him ‘keeper,’ now, 
I might get off. The return match is all his way.”’ 


getting along the 
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The keeper quietly proceeded to take out his pipe, 
fill, and light it, keeping an eye on Tom, who now sat 
deeoncolaae: across the |branch, looking at the 
keeper—a pitiful sight for men and fishes. The more 
he thought of it the less he liked it. 

“It must be getting near second calling-over,’’ 
thinks he. Keeper smokes on stolidly. ‘If he takes 
me up, I shall be flogged safe enough. I can’t sit here 
all night. Wonder if he’ll rise at silver.’ 

“Sane keeper,” said he, meekly, “let me go for two 
bob?” 

‘“‘Not for twenty neither,” grunts his persecutor. 

And_so they sat on till long past second calling- 
over; and the sun came slanting in through the willow- 
branches, and telling of locking-up near at hand. 

“I’m coming down, keeper,”’ said Tom at last, witha 
sigh, fairly tired out. “Now what are you going to do?” 

“Walk ’ee up to School, and give ’ee over to the 
Doctor; them’s my orders,” says Velveteens, knocking 
the ashes out of his fourth pipe, and standing up and 
shaking himself. 

“Very good,” said Tom; “‘but hands off, you know. 
I’ll go with fou quietly, so no aie or that sort of 
thing.” ( 

Keeper looked at him a minute; ‘“Werry good,” 
said he at last} And so Tom descefided, and wended 
his way dreagily by the side of the keeper up to the 
School-house, where they arrived just at locking-up. 

As they passed the School-gates, the Tadpole and 
several others who were standing there caught the 
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sk of things, and rushed out, crying: ““R 
Tom shook his head, so they only foll6wed to the 


Doctor’s gate, and nd fff sorely pu 


How changed and stéfn the Doctor seemed from 
the last time that Tom*’was up there, as the keeper 
told the story, not omitting to state how Tom had 
called him blackguard names. “Indeed, sir,’’ broke 
in the = Ae “it was only Velveteens.’’ The Doctor 
only asked one question. 

“You know the rule about the banks, Brown?” 

“Ys, sir.’ 

‘Then wait for me to-morrow, after first lesson.” 

“T thought so,’’ muttered Tom. 

“And about the rod, sir?’’ went on the keeper. 
“Master's told we as we might have all the rods ‘1 

“Oh, please sir,’ broke in Tom, “‘the rod isn’t mine.”’ 

The Doctor looked puzzled, but the keeper, who 
was a good-hearted fellow, and melted at Tom’s evi- 
dent distress, gave up his claim. 

Tom was flogged next morning, and a few days 
afterwards met Velveteens, and presented him with 
half a crown for giving up the rod claim, and they be- 
came sworn friends; and I regret to say that Tom had 
many more fish from under the willow that May-fly 
season, and was never caught again by Velveteens. 


GLOSsARY. Clump; prohibitions; meditate; stolidly; Velve- 
teens; disconsolately; calling-over. 

Stupy. Write the story under the following topics:—1. Tom’s 
success in fishing. 2. How the keeper came to find him. 
3. HowT'om tried to get free. 4. Tom’s treatment & the 
school. ' 
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THE SONG MY PADDLE SINGS 
E. PAULINE JOHNSON 


West wind, blow from your prairie nest, 

Blow from the mountains, blow from the west. 
The sail is idle, the sailor too; 

Oh! wind of the west, we wait for you. 

Blow, blow! 

I have wooed you so, 

But never a favor you bestow. 

You rock your cradle the hills between, 


But scorn to notice my white lateen. 


XY stow ie sail and unship the mast: 

I wooed you long, but my wooing’s past; 

My paddle will lull you into rest: 

O drowsy wind of the drowsy west, 

Sleep, sleep! 

By your mountains steep, 

Or down where the prairie grasses sweep, 
’ “Now fold in slumber your laggard wings, 

For soft is the song my paddle sings. , 

A e | 
August is laughing across the sky, 
Laughing while paddle, canoe and I 
Drift, driit, 

Where the hills uplift 
On either side of the current swift. 
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The river rolls in its rocky bed, 
My paddle is plying its way ahead, 
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The river rolls in its rocky bed, 

My paddle is plying its way ahead, 
Dip, dip, } 

When the waters flip 

In foam as over their breast we slip. 


And oh, the river runs swifter now; 
The eddies circle about my bow: 
Swirl, swirl! — 

How the ripples curl 

In many a dangerous pool awhirl! 
And far to forward the rapids roar, 
Fretting their margin’ for evermore; 
Dash, dash, 

With a mighty crash, 


They seethe and a and bound and splash. 


Be strong, O paddle! be brave, canoe! 
The reckless waves you must plunge into. 
Reel, reel, 

On your trembling keel, 

But never a fear my craft will feel. 


We've raced the rapids; we’re far ahead: 
The river slips through its silent bed. 
Sway, sway, 

As the bubbles spray 

And fall in tinkling tunes away. 
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\ And up on the hills against the sky, 
A fir tree rocking its lullaby 
Swings, swings, 

Its emerald wings, 


Swelling the song that my paddle sings. 


Stupy. Divide the poem into the following divisions:—1. The 
call for the wind to help. 2. How the wind’s refusal was 
taken. 3. Running the rapid. Describe the writer’s feel- 
ings in each division of the poem. Explain:—The sail is 
idle; my wooing’s past; August is laughing; fretting their 


margin; river slips; emerald wings; keel. 


A PRAYER 
‘ EDWIN MARKHAM 
Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow; 

Hush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wide world as a rock; 
But my spirit, propt with power, 
Make as simple as a flower. © 
Let the dry heart fill its cup, 
Like a poppy looking up; 

Let life lightly wear her crown, 
Like a poppy looking down, 
When its heart is filled with dew, 
And its life begins anew. 


Teach me, Father, how to be 
Kind and patient as a tree. 


By kind permission of the author, from ‘*'The Man with the Hoe end 


Other Poems,” published by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co, 
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Joyfully the crickets croon 
Under shady oak at noon; 
Beetle on his mission bent, 
Tarries in that cooling tent. 
Let me, also, cheer a spot, 
Hidden field or garden grot— 
Place where passing souls can rest 
On the way and be their best. 
Stupy. What three appeals are made in this prayer? What 
objects are used to represent the qualities of character? Do 


these comparisons seem apt? Does the speaker ask for help 
for himself, or for qualities in himself that will help others? 


CERISE VAS 6 Loa Ce eS’ 
CHARLES DICKENS 


Then up rose Mrs. Cratchit, dressed out but poorly 
in a twice-turned gown, but brave in ribbons, which 
are cheap and make a goodly show for sixpence; and 
she laid the cloth, assisted by Belinda Cratchit, second 
of her daughters, also brave in ribbons; while Master 
Cratchit plunged a fork into the saucepan of potatoes, 
and getting the corner of his monstrous shirt collar 
into his mouth, rejoiced to find himself so gallantly 
attired, and yearned to show his linen i in the fashion- 
able parks. 

And now two smaller Cratchits, .boy and girl, came 
tearing in, screaming that outside the baker’s they had 
smelt the goose, and known it for their own; and bask- 
ing in luxurious thoughts of sage and onion, these young 
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Cratchits danced about the table and exalted Master 


Peter Cratchit to the skies, while he (not proud, al-. 


though his collar nearly choked him) blew the fire, 
until the slow potatoes, bubbling up, knocked loudly 
at the saucepan lid to be let out and peeled. 

“What has ever got your precious father, then?”’ 
said Mrs. Cratchity “Ard your brother, Tiny Tim! 
And Martha wasn’t as late last Christmas Day, by 
half an hour!” 

‘“‘Here’s Martha, mother!’* said a girl, appearing as 
she spoke. 

‘“‘Here’s Martha, mother!”’ cried the two young 
Cratchits. ‘‘Hurrah! There’s such a goose, Martha!” 
you are!’’ said Mrs. Cratchit, kissing her a dozen times, 
and taking off her shawl and bonnet for her with 
officious zeal. 

“We'd a deal of work to finish up last night,” 
replied the girl, ‘‘and had to clear away this morning, 
mother!” 

“Well! never mind so long as you are come,” said 
Mrs. Cratchit. ‘Sit ye down before the fire, my dear, 
and have a warm, Lord bless ye!”’ 

“No, no! There’s father coming,” cried the two 
young Cratchits, who were everywhere at once. 
‘Hide, Martha, hide!”’ 

So Martha hid herself, and in came little Bob, the 
father, with at least three feet of comforter exclusive 
of the fringe hanging down before him; and his thread- 
bare clothes darned up and brushed, to look seasonable; 


ee 
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and Tiny Tim upon his shoulder. Alas for Tiny Tim, 
he bore a little crutch, and had his limbs supported by 
an iron frame! 

‘Why, where’s our Martha?” cried Bob Cratchit, 
looking round. 

“Not coming,” said Mrs. Cratchit. 

“Not coming!’ said Bob, with a sudden declension 
in his high spirits; for he had been Tiny Tim’s blood 
horse all the way from church, and had come home 
rampant. ‘“‘Not coming upon Christmas Day!’ 

Martha did not like to see him disappointed, if it 
were only in joke; so she came out prematurely from 
behind the closet door, and ran into his arms, while the 
two young Cratchits hustled Tiny Tim, and bore him 
off into the washhouse that he might hear the pudding 
singing in the copper. 

“And how did little Tim behave?” asked Mrs. 
Cratchit, when she had rallied Bob on his credulity, and 
Bob had hugged his daughter to his heart’s content. 

‘“‘As good as gold,” said Bob, “‘and better. Some- 
how he gets thoughtful, sitting by himself so much, 
and thinks the strangest things you ever heard. He 
told me, coming home, that he hoped the people saw 
him in the church, because he was a cripple, and it 
might be pleasant to them to remember upon Christ- 
mas Day that One who made lame beggars walk and 
blind men see.” 

Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told them this, 
and trembled more when he said that Tiny Tim was 
growing strong and hearty. } 
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His active little crutch was heard upon the floor, 
and back came Tiny Tim before another word was 
spoken, escorted by his brother and sister to his stool 
beside the fire. Then Bob, turning up his cuffs,—as 
if, poor fellow, they were capable of being made more 
shabby,—began to compound some hot mixture in a 
jug with gin and lemons, stirring it round and-round 
and putting it on the hob to simmer; and Master Peter 
and the two young Cratchits went to fetch the goose, 
with which they soon returned in high procession. 

Such a bustle ensued that you might have thought 
a goose the rarest of all birds; a feathered phenomenon, 
to which a black swan was a matter of course—and in 
truth it was something very like it in that house. Mrs. 
Cratchit made the gravy (ready beforehand in a little 
saucepan) hissing hot; Master Peter mashed the 
potatoes with incredible vigor; Miss Belinda sweetened 
up the apple sauce; Martha dusted the hot plates; 
Bob took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner at the 
table; the two young Cratchits set chairs for every- 
body, not forgetting themselves, and mounting guard 
upon their posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, 
lest they should shriek for goose before their turn 
came to be helped. 

At last the dishes were set on, and grace was said. 
It was succeeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. Crat- 
chit, looking slowly all along the carving knife, pre- 
pared to plunge it in the goose’s breast; but when she 
did, and when the long-expected gush of stuffing issued 
forth, one murmur of delight arose all round the board, 
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and even Tiny Tim beat on the table with the handle 
of his knife, and feebly cried, ‘‘Hurrah!’’ 

There never was such a goose. Bob said he didn’t 
believe there ever was such a goose cooked. Its 

tenderness and flavor, size and cheapness, were the 
themes of universal admiration. Eked out by apple 
sauce and mashed potatoes, it was a sufficient dinner 
for the whole family; indeed, as Mrs. Cratchit said 
with great delight (surveying one small atom,of a bone 
upon the dish), they hadn’t eaten it all at last! Yet 
every one had had enough, and the youngest Cratchits, 
in particular, were steeped in sage and onion to the 
eyebrows! But now the plates being changed by Miss 
Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit left the room alone—too nervous 
to bear witness—to take the pudding up and bring it in. 

Suppose it should not be done enough! Suppose it 
should break in turning out! Suppose somebody 
should have got over the wall of the backyard and 
- stolen it, while they were merry with the goose—a 
supposition at which the two young Cratchits became 
livid. All sorts of horrors were supposed. 

Halloo! A great deal of steam! The pudding was 
out of the copper. A smell like a washing day! That 
was the cloth. A smell like an eating house and a 

pastry cook’s next door to each other, with a laundress’s 

“next door to that! That was the pudding! In half 
a minute Mrs. Cratchit entered—flushed, but smiling 
proudly—with the pudding like a speckled cannon 
ball, so hard and firm, smoking hot, and bedight with 
Christmas holly stuck into the top. 


Mrs. Cratchit entered with the pudding smoking hot. 
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Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, 
and calmly too, that he regarded it as the greatest 
success achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since their mar- 
riage. Mrs. Cratchit said that. now the weight 
was off her mind, she would confess she had her 
doubts about the quantity of flour. Everybody 
had something to say about it, but nobody said or 
thought it was at all a small pudding for a large 
family. It would have been flat heresy to do so. 
Any Cratchit would have blushed to hint at such a 
thing. 

At last the dinner was all done, the cloth was cleared, 
the hearth swept, and the fire made up. The com- 
. pound in the jug being tasted, and considered perfect, 
apples and oranges were put upon the table, and a 
shovelful of chestnuts on the fire. Then all the 
Cratchit family drew round the hearth, in what Bob 
Cratchit called a circle, meaning half a one; and at 
Bob Cratchit’s elbow stood the family display of 
glass,—two tumblers and a custard cup without a 
handle. 

These held the hot stuff from the jug, however, as 
well as golden ‘goblets would have done; and Bob 
served it out: with beaming looks, while the chestnuts 
on the fire sputtered and cracked noisily. Then Bob 
proposed: “A Merry Christmas to us all, my dears. 
God bless us!” 

Which all the family re-echoed. 

““God bless us every one!’ said Tiny Tim, the last 
of all. 
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He sat very close to his father’s side, upon his little 
stool. Bob held his withered little hand in his, as if 
he loved the child, and wished to keep him by his side, 
and dreaded that he might be taken from him. 


GLossARY. Officious; prematurely; credulity; luxurious. 


Stupy. Describe the Cratchit family. What made them so 
happy? Which do you like best? Why? Explain ‘‘brave 
in ribbons;’’ ‘‘mounting guard upon their posts;’’ “‘the 


family re-echoed.’’ Make a list of the humorous passages 
and select the one you like best. 


A Q@NG @F THE SEA 
B. W. PROCTER 


The Sea! the Sea! the open Sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 
Without.a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions ’round; | 
It plays with the clouds; it mocks the skies; 

Or like a cradled creature lies. 


¥ 


I’m on the Sea! I’m on the Sea! 

I am where I would ever be; ; 

With the blue above, and the blue below, 

And silence wheresoe’er I go; ss . 
If a storm should come and awake the deep, | 
What matter? J shall ride and sleep. | 


I love (O, how I love) to ride | 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, an & 
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When every mad wave drowns the moon, ae 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, ev. ; 
And tells how goeth the world below, . A 
And why the south-west blasts do blow. | 


& oe 


I never was on the dull, tame shore, be 
But I loved the great Sea more and more, = | 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, \ Y 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest; 7 - 
And a mother she was and 7s to me; 
For I was born on the open Sea. | 


The waves were white, and red the morn, 

In the noisy hour when IJ was born; 

And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 

As welcomed to life the Ocean-child! 


I’ve lived since then, in calm and strife, 

Full fifty summers a sailor’s life, 

With wealth to spend, and a power to range, 
But never have sought nor sighed for change; 
And Death whenever he comes to me, 

Shall come on the wide unbounded Sea! 


GLOSSARY. Porpoise ; dolphins. 


Srupy. ¥ When does the sea play with the clouds »g When does 
it mock the skies ?5 When does it lie like a cradled creature ? 
Explain ‘‘ billowy breast.’?* Read each repetition to show 
increasing joy. Why does the writer love the sea so much? 
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THE LITTLE BIRD HUNTER 
JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE 


‘“‘Now, mother,’’ said Theodore, ‘I am ready for 
a big hunt. Just look at my gun!” 

It was a “‘cross-gun’’—which, in boy language, 
signifies a cross-bow—with a stock whittled out of 
pine wood, a bow of hickory, a notch for holding the 
cord when it was drawn down for a shot, and a wooden 
button for a trigger to pull it off. The arrow, also of pine, 
fitted in a groove cut in the upper side of the stock. 

“This is what you have been at work at these 
three days past, is it?’ said Mrs. Coburn. ‘‘Now 
what do you expect to shoot?” 

‘A bear!’’ said Theodore, stoutly. 

“\ bear?” laughed his mother. © | 

“Well, a mouse then. Or a squirrel. But if I 
see one, I shall play it’s a bear. And I shall creep 
along, creep along, just like an old hunter.” Theo- 
dore adjusted his arrow, and Grew down the string, 
and called his dog, and went on tiptoe about the 
little old kitchen, as if expecting to come suddenly 
upon a huge, shaggy monster behind the rocking- 
chair, which he imagined to be a mountain ledge or 
thicket; ‘‘then, the minute I see his head,—take aim, 
—bang!”’ 

“There, you've done it now!” cried his mother; 
for the arrow, instead of piercing the bear’s head, © 


By kind ission of the author, 
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glanced from the arm of the rocking-chair and hit the 
face of the clock—or rather, the glass over the face. 

“‘Never mind, I didn’t break it,” said Theodore. 

“Well, I guess the bears are safe from your shots,’ 
laughed his mother, seeing the glass wasn’t even 
cracked. “But go out of the house, if you can’t 
shoot straighter than that; I’m afraid you'll kill a fly.”’ 

“Come, Hunter!’ said Theodore, “‘We’ll go down 
to the water, and maybe get a crack at a wild goose.” 

Hunter was a little, short, fat puppy, of no par- 
ticular breed, although Theodore called him a setter, 
when he talked of shooting birds, and a greyhound, 
when wild beasts were in question. ‘ 

His body wasn’t much bigger than Mrs. Coburn’s 
round black earthen teapot; and if you could fancy 
his head and ears the handle, why, then, his queer 
little stump of a tail bore a comical resemblance to 
the spout. 

The “water’’ was a marshy piece of ground behind 
the house; and the ‘‘wild goose’? was—well, a robin 
or a sparrow. 

In straw hat and shirt sleeves, with his trousers 
rolled up to his knees, and Hunter at his heels look- 
ing as if he wondered what his young master was 
going to do, Theodore went stepping cautiously through 
the coarse, wet grasses of the marsh side, and across 
- the meadow. He fancied himself a practised sports- 
man, ready for any game that might appear. ; 

Once he shot at a grass-finch that flew up; and 
again at a swallow that went skimming by, so graceful 
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and so swift. Then he lost his arrow firing at a 
blackbird, and was obliged to make another of a 
splinter from the nearest rail-fence. 


a 
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Theodore went stepping cautiously through the coarse wet grasses. 


At last he approached a sparrow fluttering in 
great distress of mind about a bush in which she 
had a nest full of young ones. 

To divert the hunter’s attention from them, she 
flew away, and hopped along on the ground before 


“=—---- 
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him. She finally allowed him to come within a very 
few feet of her as she sat on a fallen bough. 

chirped and fluttered, as if about to fly See 
Away went the arrow; but instead of hitting 
the mother bird, it sailed harmlessly over her head 
and alighted in the bush where her young ones were 
hidden. “Theodore ran to find it; and there he saw 
2 cross a twig a few inches above the precious 


{?? 


A fi is is what she is making such a fuss about! 
as the poor little things, hearing the bush © 
‘stretched up their necks and opened their 
§ for the expected worm or insect which the 
ér was to bring. 


x é 't tell Bob Wainwright where ne nest is, for 

would rob it; and if I see the cat.creeping this. 
ay, I'll shoot_her! Come away, Hunter! Let the 
other go back to her nest. She’ll find J” haven’t 

done it any harm.” 
ie & Theodore had another eid chance to shoot the 
_ old bird, _as he went from the spot.. He drew his bow, 
jus - and took aim, and thought, “‘Now I could!’ But he 
¥ didn’t. “For their sakes, 1 wouldn’t hurt_a feather 
of you,” said he, watching her as she returned to find 
her little family all safe in the bush. 

That night, when Theodore lay awake in his bed, 

thinking how he had spared the young birds, and 
how the mother was at that moment brooding them 


be 


fondly under her wings, he felt a sweeter thrill of 
happiness than if he had shot a dozen sparrows. 
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GLossARy. Cross-bow; adjusted; setter; greyhound; preci- 
ous; brooding. 


Stupy. How does the sparrow show her care for her young 
ones? What made the nest ‘‘precious’’? What change 
did the hunting experience make in Theodore? How do 
you account for this change? What useful lesson may 
every boy learn from the “‘ Little Bird Hunter’’? Any 
bright boy could make a cross-bow after reading carefully 
the second paragraph. Try it. 
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I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills | hurry down, | 
Or slip between the ridges, | 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


aE 


* 


THE BROOK 


I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here ana there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 


For men may come and men may go, 


But I go on for ever. 
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I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
“I slide by hazel covers; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 


That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

1 linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


GiossAry- Coot; hern; bicker; thorps; foreland; grayling 
gloom ; shingly bars. 


Stupy- Make a list of all the words that describe the flow of 
the brook. What change do you find in them between the 
beginning and end of the lesson? What does it represent ? 


Wherever I am, whatever my lot in this wide world 
may be, 

Contentment and happiness shall hallow the spot that 
Providence orders for me. 
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NIPPER 
DR. JOHN BROWN 


Many years ago I was walking down Duke Street, 
Edinburgh, when I felt myself gently nipped in the leg. 
I turned, and there.was a ragged little terrier crouching 
and abasing himself utterly, as if asking pardon for what 
he had done. He then stood up on end and begged as 
only these coaxing little ruffans can. Being ina hurry, 
I curtly praised his performance with “Good dog!” 
clapped his dirty sides, and, turning round, made down 
the hill; when presently the same nip, perhaps a little 
nippier, —the same scene, only more intense ,—the same 
begging and urgent motioning of his short, shaggy paws. 

‘‘There’s meaning in this,’ said I to myself, and 
looked at him keenly and differently. He seemed to 
twig at once, and with a shrill cry was off much faster 
than I could go. He stopped every now and then to 
see that I followed, and by way of urging me sat up 
on end as if begging, and when I came up, was off 
again. This continued till, after going through sundry 
streets and by-lanes, we came to a gate, under which 
my short-legged friend disappeared. Of course I 
couldn’t follow him. This astonished him greatly. 

He came out to me, and as much as said, ‘‘Why on 
earth don’t you come in?’ I tried to open the gate, 
but in vain. My friend vanished and was silent. I 
was leaving in despair and disgust, when I[ heard his 
muffled, ecstatic yelp far off round the end of the wall, 
and there he was, wild with excitement. I followed and 
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came to a place where, with effort, I squeezed myself 
into a deserted coach yard, lying all rude and waste. 
My peremptory small friend went under a shed and 
disappeared in a twinkling through the door of an old 
coach-body which had long ago parted from its wheels 
and was sitting on the ground. I looked in, and there 
was a pointer with a litter of five pups, the mother 
like a ghost, and wild with anxiety and hunger. 

I never saw a more affecting or more miserable scene 
than that family inside the coach. The poor bewildered. 
mother, I found, had been lost by some sportsman re- 
turning south, and must have slunk away there into 
that deserted place, and there, in that forlorn retreat, 
had borne her litter, rushing out from time to time to 
grab any chance garbage, running back fiercely to them 
—this going on day after day, night after night. You 
can imagine what the relief was when we got her well 
fed and cared for, and her children filled and silent, all 
cuddling about her asleep, and she asleep too; awaking 
up to assure herself that this was all true, and that there 
they were, all the five, each as plump as plums. | . 

Nipper, I took home that night—for he was a waif 
—and gave him his name. He lived for years a merry 
life with me; showed much pluck and zeal in the killing 
of rats, and at length died, aged sixteen, healthy, lean, 
and happy to the laste 
GiossAry. Edinburgh; abasing; curtly; pointer; sundry; 

ecstatic; peremptory. 

Stupy. Tell the story of Nipper in your own words. Why did — 
the doctor name him ‘ ‘Nipper’ ’? Tellall that you understand 


from the first sentence in the second paragraph. ‘Tell what 
things you admire in the doctor, Nipper, and the pointer. 
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THE, sONG OF THE CAMP 
BAYARD TAYLOR 


“Give us a song!’ the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, .in silent scoff, 
Lay, grim and threatening, under; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was a pause. A guardsman said: 
‘“We storm the forts to-morrow; 
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-Sing while we may, another day 


’ Will bring enough of sorrow.” 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon: 

Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love, and not of fame; J S 


Forgot was Britain’s glory: 
Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘“‘Annie Laurie.” . 


Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 
Rose like an anthem, rich and strong,— 


ea 

{ 

| 

Their battle-eve confession. Nes : 
| 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But, as the song grew louder, 
Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. — 


Beyond the darkening ocean burned Kw 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 


* 
——— _ 
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With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars! 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer, dumb and gory; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of ‘“‘Annie Laurie.” 


Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing: - 

The bravest are the tenderest,— 
The loving are the daring. 


GLOSSARY. Redan; tawny; Malakoff; Severn; Clyde; Shan- 
non; Annie Laurie; Crimean; mortars. 


Stupy. Explain the situation as you learn it from the first four 
stanzas. What did these soldiers look forward to on the 
morrow? Explain why they sang of love rather than of the 
glories of war. Why did the same song, “‘Annie Laurie,’’ 
do for all, though some were Irish or English, instead of 
Scotch ? Memorize the splendid tribute of the last stanza. 


To beseventy years young is sometimes far rhore 
cheerful and hopeful than to be forty years old. 

I find the great thing in this world is not. so 
much where we stand, as in what direction we are 
moving. Toreach the port of heaven, we must sail 
sometimes with the wind and sometimes against it, 
—but we must sail, and not drift, nor lie at anchor. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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OBEYING ORDERS 


The story is told, in a French newspaper, of a 
poor laborer named Pierre, who lived near Paris 
with his wife and their three children. Being in- 
dustrious, frugal, and sober, he saved all his spare 
money, until he was able to buy the tiny cottage in 
which they lived. 

It was a tiny cottage, indeed, built of stone, with a 
red-tiled roof, standing in a well-kept little garden, 
and covered with creeping plants. Pierre and _ his 
wife worked very hard, and saved every farthing 
they could, until the little cottage was paid for. 
When the last of the money was paid over, they 
made a little feast in honor of the occasion. 

All this had happened just before the war / wihee 
France and Germany broke out in 1870. Then 
Pierre was called out to serve in the army; for he 
had been a soldier before, and now every man who 
had been trained to fight was needed. As a gunner, 
he had been famous for his skill in hitting a mark. — 

The village where Pierre lived had fallen into the 
hands of the Germans, and the people had fled; but 
the French guns were pounding away at it from a 
fort on the higher ground across the river, trying to drive 
out those of the enemy who had taken possession of it. 

Pierre was a gunner at that fort, and one wintry 
day he was standing by his gun, when General Noel, 
the commander, came up and looked carefully at 
the village through his field-glass. 
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“Gunner,” he said sharply, without looking at Pierre. 

“‘“General,’’ answered Pierre, saluting. 

“Do you see the bridge over there?”’ 

“T see it very well, sir.” 

“And that little cottage “there, at the left,'in a 
thicket of shrubs?”’ 

Pierre turned pale. 

MT SeGiiG, cite 

“Tt’s a nest of Prussians. Try it with a shell, my 
man. : 
Pierre turned paler still, and in spite of the cold 


wind that made the officers shiver in their great- 
coats, one might have seen big drops of sweat standing 
out on his forehead; but nobody noticed the gunner’s 
emotion. He aimed his piece carefully, and fired. 

The officers, with their glasses, watched the effect 
of the shot after the smoke had cleared. “Well hit, 
my man! well hit!’ exclaimed the general, looking 
at Pierre with a smile. ‘The cottage couldn’t have 
been very solid. It is completely smashed.” 

He was surprised to see great tears running down 
the gunner’s cheeks. 

“What's the matter, man?’’’ the general asked, 
rather roughly. | 

“‘Pardon me, general,’’ said Pierre,inalowtone. ‘It 
was my own cottage—everything I had in the world.” 


GLossARy. Saluting; emotion; frugal; occasion. 


Stupy. Find France and Germany on the map. Write the 
story of Pierre in your own words. What part of the story 
teaches the need of sacrifice in time of war? 
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THE SONG OF STEAM 


GEORGE W. CUTTER 


atmess me down with your iron bands, 

AB e\sure of your curb and rein; 
torn the power of your puny hands, 

ye tempest scorns a chain. 
laughed, as I lay concealed from sight 
many a countless hour, ; 
» childish boast of human might, 
the pride of human power! ~ 


ET 


hen I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 
Or waiting a wayward breeze; 
When I saw the peasant faintly reel 
With the toil that he daily bore, 
As he feebly turned the tardy wheel, 
Or tugged at the weary oar; 


When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 
The flight of the carrier dove, 

As they bore a law a king decreed, 
Or the lines of i impatient love; 


I could not but think how the world would feel, 


As these were outstripp’d afar 
When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 
Or chained to the flying car, 


— —_——— 
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Ha! ha! ha! they found me at last; 
They invited me forth at length; 

AndI rushed to my throne with a thunder-blast, 
And laughed in my iron strength. 

Oh! then you saw a wondrous change 
On the earth and ocean wide, 

Where now my fiery armies range, 

Nor wait for wind or “tide. 


Hurrah! hurrah! the waters o’er, 
The mountain's steep decline, 

Time, space, have yielded to my power, 
The world! the world is mine! 

The rivers the sun hath earliest blessed, 
Or those where his beams decline; 
The giant streams of the queenly West, 

Or the Orient floods divine: 


\ //The ocean pales where’er I sweep, 
To hear my strength rejoice, 

And the monsters of the briny deep 
Cower, trembling at my voice. 

I carry the wealth and the lord of earth, 

The thoughts of his godlike mind; 

The wind lags after my flying forth, 

The lightning is left behind. 


In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine, 
My tireless arm doth play, 

Where the rocks ne’er saw the sun’s decline, 
Or the dawn of the glorious day. 


ay 
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I bring earth’s glittering jewels up 
From the hidden caves below; 

And I make the fountain’s granite cup 
With a crystal gush o’erflow. 


I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
In all the shops of trade; 
I hammer the ore, and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength are made; 
I manage the furnace; the mill, the mint; 
I carry, I spin, I weave; 
And all my doings I put in print, 
On every Saturday eve. 


I’ve no muscles to weary, no frame to decay, 
No bones to be “‘laid on the shelf”’; 

And ‘soon I intend you may ‘“‘go and play,”’ 
While I manage this world myself. 

But harness me down with your iron bands; 
Be sure of your curb and rein; 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands, 
As the tempest scorns a chain. 


GLOSSARY.  Purygiyconcealed; wayward; courser; Orient; 


forge ; min 


Stupy. Who sin this poem? In what kind of humor is 


he?’ Why does he tell us to harness him down? Why, did 
he laugh as he lay concealed? Why does he say ‘‘the 
world is mine?’’ Read as many passages as you can find 
in which the steam tells what he does. Explain ‘‘All my 
doings I put in print, on every Saturday eve?’’ In the 
last stanza what advantage does he say he has over man? 
In what lines is the steam boasting too much? Why does 
he repeat his caution about harnessing him down? 


SS 
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‘ Now the Philistines gathered together their armies 
to battle, and Saul and the men of Israel were gathered 
together, and pitched by the’ valley of Elah, and set 
the battle in array against the Philistines. ‘And the 
Philistines stood on a mountain on the one side, and 
Israel stood on a mountain on the other side: and there 
was a valley between them. 

And there went out achampion out of the camp of the 
Philistines, named Goliath, of Gath whose height was 
six cubits and aspan. And he had an helmet of brass 
upon his head, and he was armed with a coat OL mail: - 
and the weight of the coat was five thousand shekels 
of brass. And he had greaves of brass upon his legs, 
and a target of brass between his shoulders. And the 
staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam; and his 
spear’s head weighed six hundred shekels of iron: and 
one bearing a shield went before him. 

And he stood and cried unto the armies of Israel, 
and said unto them; Why are ye come out to set 
your battle in array? Am not I a Philistine, and ye 
servants to Saul? Choose you a man for you, and let 
him come down to me. If he be able to fight with me, 
and to kill me, then wiil we be your servants: but if I 
prevail against him, and kill him, then shail ye be our 
servants, and serve us. And the Philistine said, I 
defy the armies of Israel this day; give me a man, 
_ that we may fight together. When Saul and all Israel 
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heard those words of the Philistine, they were dismayed, 
and greatly afraid. 

And David rose up early in the morning, and left 
the sheep with a keeper, and took, and went, as Jesse 
had commanded him: and he came to the trench, as 
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Who is this Philistine, that he shulddhfy thawrtfics of the living God ? 


the host was going forth to the fight, and shouted for 
the battle. For Israel and the Philistines had put the 
battle in array, army against army. And David left 
his carriage in the hand of the keeper of the carriage, 
and ran into the army, and came and saluted his 
brethren. And as he talked with them, behold; there 
came up the.champion, the Philistine of Gath, Goliath 
by name, out of the armies of the Philistines, and 
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spake according to the same words: and David heard 
them. And all the men of Israel, when they saw the 
man, fled from him, and were sore afraid. And the 
men of Israel said, Have ye seen this man that is come 
up? surely to defy Israel is he come up: and it shall be, 
that the man who killeth him, the king will enrich 
him with great riches, and will give him his daughter, 
and make his father’s house free in Israel. And David 
spake to the men that stood by him, saying, What shall 
be done to the man that killeth this Philistine, and 
taketh away the reproach from Israel? For who is 
this Philistine, that he should defy the armies of the 
living God? And the people answered him after this 
manner, saying, So shall it be done to the manethat 
killeth him. And when the words were heard which 
David spake, they rehearsed them before Saul: and 
he sent for him. | 
And David said to Saul, Let no man’s heart fail 
because of him; thy servant will go and fight with this 
Philistine. And Saul said to David, Thou art not 
able to go against this Philistine to fight with him: for 
thou art but a youth, and he a man of war from his 


youth. And David said unto Saul, Thy servant kept ~ 


his father’s sheep, and there came a lion, and a bear, 
and took a lamb out of the flock: And I went out after 
him, and smote him, and delivered it out of his mouth: 
and when he arose against me, I caught him by his 


_ beard, and smote him, and slew him. Thy servant 
slew both the lion and the bear: and this Philistine 
7 shall be as one of them, seeing he hath defied the 
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armies of the living God. David said moreover, The 
Lord that delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and 
out of the paw of the bear, He will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine. And Saul said unto David, 
Go, and the Lord be with thee. 

And Saul armed David with his armour, and he 
put a helmet of brass upon his head; also he armed him 
with a coat of mail. And David girded his sword 
upon his armour, and he assayed to go; for he had not 
proved it. And David said unto Saul, I cannot go with 
' these; for I have not proved them. And David put 
them off him. And he took his staff in his hand, and 
chose him five smooth stones out of the brook, and 
put them in a shepherd’s bag which he had, even in a 
scrip; and his sling was in his hand: and he drew near 
to the Philistine. 

And the Philistine came on and drew near unto 
David; and the man that bare the shield went before 
him. And when the Philistine looked about, and saw 
David, he disdained him: for he was but a yauth, and 
ruddy, and of a fair countenance. And the Philistine 
said unto David, Am I a dog, that thou comest to me 
with staves? And the Philistine cursed David by his 
gods. 

And the Philistine said to David, Come to me, 
and I will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, and 
to the beasts of the’field. 

Then said David to the Philistine, Thou comest to 
me with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield: 
but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, 
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‘the God of the 
armies of Israel, 
whom thou hast 
defied. This day 
will the Lord deliver 
thee into mine hand; 
and I will smite thee, 
and take thine head 
from thee; and | will 
give the carcasses of 
the host of the Philis- 
tines this day unto the 
fowls of the air, and to 
the wild beasts of the 
earth; that all the earth 
may know that there is 
And the Philistine NC eee en a God in Israel. “And 
all this assembly shall 
know that the Lord saveth not with sword and spear: 
for the battle is the Lord’s, and He will give you into 
our hands. 
And it came to pass, when the Philistine arose, 
ee came and drew nigh to meet David, that David 
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hasted, and ran toward the army to meet the Philistine. 
And David put his hand in his bag, and took thence 
a stone, and slang it, and smote the Philistine in his 
forehead, that the stone sunk into his forehead; and 
he fell upon his face to the earth. So David prevailed 
over the Philistine with a sling and with a stone, and 
smote the Philistine, and slew him; but there was no 
sword in the hand of David. Therefore David ran, 
and stood upon the Philistine, and took his sword, 
and drew it out of the sheath thereof, and slew him, and 
cut off his head therewith. And when the Philistines 
saw their champion was dead, they fled. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 


Beyond His love and care. 
WHITTIER 


Never to tire, never to grow cold; to be patient, 
sympathetic, tender; to look for the budding flower, 
and the opening heart; to hope always; like God, to 
love always—this is duty. AMIEL 
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WHAT I LIVE FOR 


I live for those who love me, 
Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright hopes left behind me, 
And _ the good that I can do. 


— 


I live to learn their story, 
Who’ve suffered for my sake; 
To emulate their glory, 
' And follow in their wake; “ey 
‘Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 
Whose deeds crown history’s pages, 
And time’s great volume make. 


I live to hold communion 

With all that is divine; 
To feel there is a union 

’’Twixt Nature’s heart and mine; 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 


And fulfil each grand design. uf ~ 
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I live to hail that season, 
By gifted minds foretold, \e 


EN 
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When men shall live by reason, 
And not alone by gold; & 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole earth shall be lighted ~ 
As Eden was of old. 


I live for those wha love ne, 
Fer those who know me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance; 
And the good that I can do. 
GLossARY. Assigned; emulate; bards; martyrs; sages ; com- 
-~ munion; fiction. 3 
Stupy. What motives for a good life are mentioned in stanza 
one? What encouragement does the writer think we should 
get from the past? Make a list of the things for which 
the writer lives. Which one is the highest or best? Des- 
cribe the writer’s hope for the future of the world. What 


should be your attitude towards a good cause? Towards a 
wrong one? Memorize the poem. 


Live up to the best that is in you; live noble 
lives as you all may, in whatever condition you 
may find yourselves, so that your epitaph may be 
that of Euripides: ‘‘ This monument does not make 
thee famous, O Euripides, but thou makest this 
monument famous.” 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
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THE, THREE sBROTHERS 
JOHN RUSKIN 
=e 

Far, far away, hidden by grpat mountains, there 
was in old time a heatrtrful valley called the Treasure 
Valley. Three brothers, called Scttwartz, Hans and 
Gluck, owaed the whole of it. 

Schwartz and Hans, the two elder brothers, were 
very ugly men, with small dull eyes, which were al- 
ways half shut. They killed everything that did not 
pay for its eating, worked their servants without any 
wages till they would not work any more, and then 
turned them out of doors without paying them. They 
always kept their corn till it was very dear, and when 
no one else had any to sell they charged twice what it 
was*rerth.__In a word, they were of so creel and grind- 
ing a temper as to receive from all those with whom 
they had any dealings the name of The Black Brothess, 

The youngest brother, Gluck, was.dbout twelve 
years old, and as kind in temper to every living thing 
as his brothers were mean. He had to clean their 
shoes, scrub the floors, wash the plates, eat whatever 
they left on them, and endure many blows which they 
gave him by way of edueatton. — 

Things went on in this manner for a idee time. At 
last came a very wet summer. The rain ruined the 
hay, the vines were cut to pieces with the hail, the 
corn was all killed by a strange blight; only in the 
Treasure Valley, as usual, all was safe. Everybody 
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came to buy corn from the Black Brothers, who 
asked what they liked, and got it, except from the 
very poor people who could only beg. Several of 
these perished at their doors, but they did not care 
for that. 
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leaving Gluck to watch a roast and have it ready for 
dinner. They warned him to let nobody in and give 
nothing out. 

[t was nearing noon, when suddenly there came a 
knock at the door, a double knock, heavy and dull, as 
though the knocker had been mauwfiled. It sounded 


more like a puff thana knock. “It must be the wind,” 
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said Gluck, ‘‘nobody would venture to knock double 
knocks at our door.’’ . No, it wasn’t the wind; it came 
again very hard, and, what was more, the stranger 
seemed to be in a hurry and not in the least afraid of 
the consequences. Gluck went tothe window, opened 
it, and put his head out to see who it was» _ 

It was the oddest-looking little gentleman the boy 
had ever seen. He had Ja very large, brass-colored 
nose, cheeks and eyes lik¢ Santa Claus, gray hair that 
hung loosely far over his shoulders, long, silky eye- 
lashes~and moustaches thats curled round and round - 
like a corkscrew on each side of his mouth. He was 
very little taller than Gluck, Wore a cap as high as him- 
self, pointed-like a clown’s cap and decorated with a 
great black feather a yard or more long. He wore an 

| enormous black, glossy-looking cloak, which the whist- 
\, jling\wind made bulge out from the wearer’s shoulders 
BS a badly-battered balloon, about four times as 

N 

_ ylon as the little nan. himself. 

Tmrning round’ to look after his fly-away cloak, 

ught sight ofGluck’s little yellow head jammed 

the window, with his mouth and eyes very wide open 

indeed. 

“Hallo!” said the little gentleman, “‘that’s not the 
— way to answer the door; I’m wet, let me in.”’ 

To do the little gentleman justice, he was wet. 
His feather hung down between his legs like a beaten 
puppy’s tail, dripping like an umbrella; and from the 
ends of his moustaches the water was running into 
. his waistcoat pockets, and out again like a mill stream. 
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“TI beg pardon, sir,’ said Gluck, “I’m very sorry, 
but I really can’t.” 

“Can’t what?” said the old gentleman. 

“T can’t let you in, sir,—I can’t, indeed; my brothers 
would beat me to death, sir, if I thought of such a 
thing. What do you want, sir?” 

“Want?” said the old gerseermrem, ‘“‘I want fire and 
shelter; and there’s your great fire there blazing, 
crackling, and dancing on the walls, with nobody to 
feefit. Let mein, I say; I only want to warm myself.” 

Gluck had had-his head, by this time, so long out 
of the window that he began to feel it was really un- 
pleasantly cold, and when he turmed—and saw the 
beautiful fire rustling and roaring, and throwing long, 
bright tongues up the chgpagey, as if it were licking its 
chops at the gasery sméll of the leg of Mutton, his 
heart melted within him that it should be burning 
away for nothing. ‘He does look very wet,’ said 
little Gluck; “I'll just let him in for a quarter of an 
hour.’”” Round he went to the door, and opened it; 
and as the little gentleman walked in, through the 
house came a gust of wind that made the old chimneys 
totter. 

“That’s a good boy,” said the little gentleman, 
“Never mind your brothers. I'll talk to them.” 

“Pray, sir, don’t do any such thing,” said Gluck. 
“T can’t let you stay till they come; they’d be the 
death of me.” 

“Dear me,’’ said the old gentleman, “I’m very 
sorry to hear that. How long may I stay?” 
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“Only till the mutton’s done, sir,’’ replied Gluck, 
“and it’s very brown.” 

Then the old geaeherrran walked into the kitchen, 
and sat himself down on the hob, with the top of his 
cap accommodated up the Ghiemaey, for it was a great 
deal too high_for the roof. “You'll soon dry there, 

ir,’ said Gluck, and sat down again to turn the mutton. 

But the old gentleman did ot dry there, but went on 
drip, drip, dripping among the cinders, and the _fire 
fizzed and sputtered, and began to look very black and 
uncomfortable; never_was s such a_cloak; every fold in 
it ran like a gutter. 

“T beg pardon, sir,” said Gluck at length, after 
watching the water spreading in long, quickes@rtr-like 
streams over the floor for a quarter of an hour; “‘mayn’t 
I take your cloak?”’ 

“No, thank you,”’ said the old gentleman. 

“Your cap, sir” 

“T am all right, thank you,” said the old gentleman, 
rather gruffly. 

“But—sir—I'm very sorry,” said Gluck, with Hoge 
tation; ‘‘but—really—sir—you’re putting the fire out.’ 

“It'll take longer to do the mutton, then,”’ replied 
his visitor, dryly. 

Gluck was very much puzzled by the behavior of 
his guest; it was such’a strange mixture of coolness 
and humility. He turned away at the string medita- 
tively for another five minutes. : 

“That mutton looks very nice,’ said the old gen- 
tleman, at length. “‘Can’t you give me a little bit?’ 
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“Impossible, sir,’ said Gluck. 

“T’m very hungry,” continued the old gentleman; 
“T’ve had nothing to eat yesterday, nor to-day. They 
surely couldn’t miss a bit from the knuckle.” 

He spoke in so very melancholy a tone that it quite 
melted Gluck’s heart. ‘““They promised me one slice 
to-day, sir,’’ said he; “I can give you that, but not a 
bit more.” 

“That’s a good boy,” said the old gentleman again. 

Then Gluck warmed a plate and sharpened a knife. 
“I don’t care if I do get beaten for it,’’ thought he. 
Just as he had cut a large slice out of the mutton, 
there came a tremendous rap at the door. The. old 
gentleman jumped off the hob, as if it had suddenly 
become uncomfortably warm. Gluck fitted the slice 
into the mutton again, with desperate efforts at: exacti- 
tude, and ran to open the door. 

“What did you keep us waiting in the rain for?” 
said Schwartz, as he walked in, throwing his umbrella 
in Gluck’s face. 

“Ay, what for, indeed, you little vagabond?”’ said 
Hans, administering an educational box on the ear, as 
he followed his brother into the kitchen. 

“Bless my soul!’’ said Schwartz, when he opened 
the door. 

“Amen,” said the little geteheweea, who had taken 
his cap off, and was standing in the middle of the 
kitchen, bowing with the utmost possible velocity. 

“Who's that?” said Schwartz, catching un a rolling- 
pin, and turning to Gluck with a fierce frown, 
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“T don’t know, indeed, brother,’ said Gluck, in 
great terror. 

“How did he get in?’”’ roared Schwartz. 

“My dear brother,” said Gluck, “He was so very 
wet!” 

The rolling-pin was descending on Gluck’s head; 
but at the instant the old gentleman interposed his 
conical cap, on which it crashed with a shock that 
shook the water out of it all over the room. What was 
very odd, the rolling-pin no sooner touched the cap 
than it flew out of Schwartz’s hand, spinning-like a 
straw in a high wind, and fell into the corner at the 
farther end of the room. 

“Who are you, sir?’’ demanded Schwartz, turning 
upon him. 

““What’s your business?’’ snarled Hans. ; 

‘I’m a poor, old man, sir,” the little gentleman 
began very modestly, “and I saw your fire through 
the window, and begged shelter for a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“Have the goodness to walk out again, then,’’ said 
Schwartz. ‘“‘We’ve quite enough water in our kitchen 
without making it a drying-house.”’ 

“It is a cold day to turn an old man out in sir: 
look at my gray hairs.’ They hung down to his 
shoulders. 

“Ay!” said Hans, “there are enough of them to 
keep you warm. Walk!” 

“I’m very, very hungry, sir; couldn’t you spare me 
a bit of bread before I go?”’ 
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“Bread, indeed!” said Schwartz; ‘“‘do you suppose 
we've nothing to do with our bread but to give it to 
such red-nosed fellows as you?”’ 

“Why don’t you sell your feather?’ said Hans, 
sneeringly. “Out with you!” 

“A little bit,” said the old gentleman. 

“Be off!’ said Schwartz. 

“Pray, gentlemen—”’ 

“Off, and be hanged!” cried Hans, seizing him by 
the collar. But he had no sooner touched the old 
gentleman’s collar, than away he went after the rolling- 
pin, spinning round and round, till he fell into the 
corner on the top of it. Then Schwartz was very 
angry, and ran at the old gentleman to turn him out, 
but he also had hardly touched him, when away he 
went after Hans and the rolling-pin, and hit his head 
against the wall as he tumbled into the corner. And 
so there they lay, all three. 

Then the old gentleman spun himself round with 
velocity in the opposite direction; continued to spin 
until his long cloak was all wound neatly about him; 
clapped his cap on his head, very much on one side 
(for it could not stand upright without going through 
the ceiling), gave an additional twist to his corkscrew 
moustaches, and replied with perfect coolness: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I wish you a very good-morning. At twelve 
o'clock to-night I’ll call again; after such a refusal 
of hospitality as I have just experienced, you will 
not be surprised if that visit is the last I ever pay 
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“Tf J ever catch you here again,’ muttered 
Schwartz, coming, half-frightened out of the corner— 
but before he could finish his sentence, the old gentle- 
man had shut the house door behind him with a great 
bang; and past the window, at the same instant, 
drove a wreath of ragged cloud, that whirled and rolled 
away down the valley in all manner of shapes, turn- 
ing over and over in the air, and melting away at last 
in a gush of rain. 

“A very pretty business, indeed, Mr. Gluck!” 
said Schwartz. “Dish the mutton, sir. If ever I 
catch you at such a trick again—bless me, vay, the 
mutton’s been cut!”’ 

“You promised me one slice, brother, you know,” 
said Gluck. 

“Oh! and you were cutting it hot, I suppose, and 
going to catch all the gravy. It'll be long before | 
promise you such a thing again. Leave the room sir; 
and have the kindness to wait in the coal-cellar till I 
call you, 

Gluck left the room melancholy enough. The 
brothers ate as much mutton as they could, locked the 
rest in the cupboard, and proceeded to get very drunk 
after dinner. 

Such a night as it was! Howling wind and rushing 
rain, without intermission. 

The brothers had just sense enough left to put up 
all the shutters, and double-bar the door, before they 
went to bed. They usually slept in the same room. 
As the clock struck twelve, they were both awakened 
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by a tremendous crash. Their door burst open with 
a violence that shook the house from top to bottom. 

“What's that?” cried Schwartz, starting up inhisbed. 

“Only I,” said the little gentleman. 

The two brothers sat up on their bolster, and 
stared into the darkness. The room was full of water, 
and by a misty moonbeam, which found its way through 
a hole in the shutter, they could see, in the midst of 
it, an enormous foam globe, spinning around, and 
bobbing up and down like a cork, on which, as on a 
most luxurious cushion, reclined the little old gentle- 
man, cap and all. There was plenty of room for it 
now, for the roof was off. 

“Sorry to trouble you,” said their visitor. ‘I’m 
afraid your beds are dampish; perhaps you had better go 
to your brother’s room; I’ve left the ceiling on there.”’ 

They required no second admonition, but rushed 
into Gluck’s room, wet through, and in an agony of 
terror. 

“You'll find my card on the kitchen table,” the old 
gentleman called after them. “Remember, the Jast 
visit.” 

‘Pray Heaven it may be!”’ said Schwartz, shudder- 
ing. And the foam globe disappeared. 

Dawn came at last, and the two brothers looked 
out of Gluck’s littlke window in the morning. The 
Treasure Valley was one mass of ruin and desolation. 
The storm had swept away trees, crops, and cattle, and 
left, in their stead, a waste of red sand and gray mud. 
The two brothers crept, shivering and horror-struck, 
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into the kitchen. The water had gutted the whole 
first floor: corn, money, almost every movable thing 
had been swept away, and there was left only a small 
white card on the kitchen table. On it, in large; breezy, 
long-legged letters, were engraved the words: —SOUTH- 


WEST WIND, ESQUIRE. 


THEATRE, BRODIE RS 
u 

True to his word, Southwest Wind, Esquire, never 
visited the brothers again, and moreover persuaded his 
relatives, the other West Winds, to keep away from 
Treasure Valley also. So what had once been the 
richest soil in the kingdom became a shifting heap of 
red sand. At last in despair the brothers. decided to 
leave the valley and seek some means of gaining a 
living among the cities and people of the plains... 

“Suppose we turn goldsmiths?” said Schwartz to 
Hans, as they entered a a large city, Tt isa Sood 
knave’s trade: we can put a great deal of copper 
_into the gold without anyone’s finding it out.”’ 

This they agreed was a good idea, so they hired a 
furnace and began work. But the people did not like 
. the brothers’ coppered gold. Soon their ill-gotten 
riches began to leave them. The brothers went from 
bad to worse and began to spend much of their time 
_in an ale-house near by. 

One day, when their own gold was all gone, they 
seized a large mug of pure gold which an uncle had 
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given to little Gluck. Though it nearly broke the 
little fellow’s heart they only laughed at him, threw it 
into the melting pot, and staggered over to the ale- 
house, leaving Gluck as usual to pour the gold into 
bars when it was ready. 

The poor little fellow choked back his tears, 
walked over to the window from which he could see 
the mountains and the source of a beautiful river 
which people called ‘‘The Golden River.” 

It was just at the close of the day and the river 
seemed to fall in a waving column of pure gold from 
precipice to precipice. 

_ “Ah! said Gluck aloud, after he had looked at it 
for a little while, “If that river were really all gold 
what a nice thing it would be!”’ 

“No it wouldn’t, Gluck,” said a clear metallic 
voice, close at his ear. 

“Bless me, what’s that?”’ exclaimed Gluck, jumping 
up. There was nobody there. He looked all round 
the room, soon he heard it again. Into all the corners 
and cupboards he peered but could find no one. Soon 
the voice began to sing merrily, somewhat like a kettle 
boil. All at once it struck Gluck that it sounded 


louder near the furnace. He uncovered the pot and 
ran back in a great fright, for the pot was certainly 


singing. He stood in the farthest corner of the room 
with his hands up and his mouth open for a minute or 
two when the singing stopped and the voice called 
@ut clear and strong from the pot: 

“Hallo, Gluck, my boy, I’m all right, pour me out!” 
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But Gluck was too much astonished to do anything 
of the kind. 3 

‘Pour me out, I say,’ said the voice rather gruffly. 

Still Gluck couldn’t move. 

“Will you pour me out?” said the voice passion- 
ately: “I’m too hot.” 

By a violent effort, Gluck recovered the use of his 
limbs, took hold of the crucible, and sloped it so as 
to pour out the gold. But instead of a liquid stream, 
there came out, first, a pair of pretty little yellow legs, 
then some coat-tails, then a pair of arms stuck akimbo, 
and soon there was standing on the floor a little 
golden dwarf, about a foot and a half high..- 

“Pray, sir,’ said Gluck, after a little hesitation, 
“were you my mug? 

On which the little man turned sharp round, 
walked straight up to Gluck, and drew himself up to his ° 
full height. “‘I,’’ said the little man, ‘“‘am the king of 
the Golden River.’ Whereupon he turned about 
again, and took two more turns, some six feet. long. 
After this he again walked up to Gluck and stood still, 
as if expecting some comment on his communication. 

Gluck determined to say something, at all @@&nts. 
“T hope your Majesty is very well,” said Gluck. ,. 

“Listen!’’ said the little man. “I am.the King of 
what you mortals call the Golden River. The shape 
you saw me in was owing to the malice of a stronger 
king, from whose enchantments you-have this instant 
freed me. What I have seen of you, and your cof 
duct to your wicked brothers, renders me willing to 

11 
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serve you; therefore attend to what I tell you. Who- 
ever shall climb to the top of that mountain from which 
you see the Golden River issue, and shall cast into 
the stream at its source three drops of water with 
Heaven’s blessing, —for him, and for him only, the 
river shall turn to gold. But no one failing in his first 
can succeed in a second attempt; and if any one 
shall cast unholy water into the river, it will over- 
whelm him, and he will become a black stone.’’ So 
saying, the King of the Golden River turned away, 
and deliberately walked into the centre of the 
hottest flame of the furnace. His figure became red, 
white, —a blaze of intense light,—rose, trembled, 
and vanished. The King of the Golden River had 
disappeared. ; 

“Oh!” cried poor Gluck, running to look up the 
chimney after him; ‘oh dear, dear, dear me! My 
mug! my mug! my mug!” 

Shortly afterwards Hans and Schwartz came raging 
into the house. Gluck told them his story but they’ 
did not believe-thim and beat the poor boy until their 
arms were tired. Next day, however, they were more 
read to listen to Gluck, but quarreled about who should — 
go first to try his luck in searching for the source of the — 
river. The fight became so serious that the neighbors 
sent for a constable. Hans escaped, but Schwartz 
was arrested, fined and put in prison till he should pay 
the fine. | | 

This pleased Hans, for now there was nothing to 
prevent him starting for the treasure. How bad he 
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was you may know when he went to the church in the 
evening and managed to steal a little water from the 
font, little thinking that no blessing could be on 
anything he should make use of. Bey 

Next morning.he started early on his journey up 
the river. He set off at a rapid pace, too rapid for the 
trip before him. His way lay over great rocks, but on 
he pressed. Noon found him on a bare ridge of 
granite.» He was much fatigued and began to suffer 
from intense thirst. Glance after glance he cast on 
the flask of water at his belt. ‘Three drops are 
enough” at last tho ht he ~~“ I may at-least cool 
my lips with it.’ As/he raised it to his lips he saw 
near his feet a small dog dying of thirst. Its eye 
moved to the bottle which Hans held in his hand. 
He raised it, drank, spurned the animal with his foot 
and passed on. \ 

The path became steeper;‘and the high air, instead 
of refreshing him, seeméd to throw his blood into a 
fever. Soon he stopped to take another sip from the 
flask, but just then he saw a little child beside the path- 
way nearly ifeless and its lips parched and burning. He 
looked at the child, but drank and passed on, leaving 
the little one to die. Five hundred feet above him he 
saw the source of the river. He paused for a moment 
to breathe and sprang on to complete his task. 

At this instant a faint cry fell on his ear. He 
turned, and saw a gray-haired old man extended on 
the rocks. His eyes were sunk, his features’ deadly 
pale, and gathered into an expression of despair. 
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‘‘Water!’’—he stretched his arms to Hans, and cried 
feebly—‘‘Water! I am dying.” 

“T have none,” replied Hans; “thou hast had thy 
share of life.’ He strode over the prostrate body and 
darted on. The roar of the Golden River rose on his 
ear. Soon he came to the brink of the chasm through 
which it ran. His brain grew giddy with the continual 
thunder of the waters. Shuddering, he drew the 
flask from his girdle to throw it into the centre of the 
torrent. As he did so, an icy chill shot through his 
limbs; he staggered, shrieked, and fell. The waters 
closed over his cry and where he fell the waves surged 
around a great black stone. 

Poor little Gluck was terribly frightened when 
Hans did not return. He went to the prison and told 
his brother; Schwartz was glad that Hans was out of 
the road, but Gluck was sorry and cried all night. 
Next day the little fellow hired himself to another gold- 
smith, and he worked so well that he soon had enough 
money to get Schwartz out of prison. Then Gluck 
begged him to go and see what had become of Hans. 

As you may well imagine, Schwartz was quite deter- 
mined to try his luck at the source of the river also. 
You know too that he was no better than his brother, 
so you will not be surprised to learn that it happened 
to him in almost every way as it did unto Hans. Some 
day you may read the whole story in another book. I 
may tell you, though, that just before he reached the top 
he saw his brother Hans lying exhausted on the path 
before him crying out for water. “Ha, ha,” laughed 
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Schwartz, ‘‘are you there?’”? Remember the prison 
bars, my boy. Water, indeed! do you suppose I carried 
it all the way up here for you?’”’ He stepped over his 
brother, yet as he passed he thought he saw a strange 
look of mockery on his face. When he had gone ona 
few yards he looked back, but there was no one there. 

A sudden horror came over Schwartz, he knew not 
why, but the thirst for gold overcame his fear and he 
rushed on. 

Here we part company with these two wicked men, 
caring only to remember that the story of their lives 
teaches us most surely that ‘‘the love of money is the 
root of-all evil.”’ : 


THE THREE BROTHERS 
II ? 

When Gluck found that Schwartz did not come 
back, he was very sorry, and did not know what to do. 
He had no money, and was obliged to go and hire 
himself again to the goldsmith, who worked him very 
hard and gave him very little money. So, after-a 
month or two, Gluck grew tired, and made up his mind 
to go and try his fortune with the Golden River. He 
went to the church and told his strange tale. The 
kind-hearted clergyman gave him water from the 
font as he requested and sent him on his way with a 
blessing. Then Gluck took some bread in his basket 
and the bottle of water and set off very early for the 
mountains. : 
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The way was even worse for him than it had been — 
for his brothers. He had several bad falls, lost his 
basket and bread and was very much frightened at 
many strange noises. Once he lay a long time to 
rest on a little plot of grass and began to climb the 


‘“ Tam faint with thirst; give me some of that water? °F 


great hill just in the hottest part of the day. When 
he had climbed for an hour he became dreadfully 
thirsty, and was going to drink like his brothers when 
he saw an old man coming down the path above him 
looking very feeble and leaning on a staff. ‘My 
son,” said the old man, “I am faint with thirst; give 
me some of that water.” Then Gluck looked at him, 


and when he saw that he was pale and weary, he | 
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gave him the water, “Only pray don’t drink it all,” 
said Gluck. But the old man drank a great deal, and 
gave him back the bottle two-thirds empty. Then he 
bade him good speed, and Gluck went on again merrily. 
And the path became easier to his feet, and two or | 
three blades of grass appeared upon it, and some 
grasshoppers began singing on the bank beside it; and 
Gluck thought he had never heard such merry singing. 
Then he went on for another hour, and the thirst 
increased on him so that he thought he should be 
forced to drink. But, as he raised the flask, he saw 
a little child lying panting by the roadside, and it cried 
out piteously for water. Then Gluck struggled with 
himself and determined to bear the thirst alittle longer; 
and he put the bottle to the’child’s lips, and it drank 
it_all but a few drops. Then it smiled on him -and 
\ got uy, and ran down the hill; and Gluck looked after 
ag 6 ie Se ean as small as a little star, and then 


he was hanging the flask to his belt again, he saw a 
little dog lying on the rocks, gasping for breath,— 
just as Hans had seen it on the day of his ascent. And 
Gluck stopped and looked at it, and then at the 
Golden River, not five hundred yards above him; 
and he thought of the dwarf’s words, ‘that no one 
could succeed, except in his fifst attempt;’’ and he 
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tried to pass the dog, but it whined piteously, and 
Gluck stopped again. ‘Poor beastie,’’ said Gluck, 
“it'll be dead when I come down again, if I don’t help 
it.” Then he looked closer and closer at it, and its eye 
turned on him so mournfully that he could not stand 
it. “‘Confound the King and his gold too,” said 
Gluck; and he opened the flask, and poured all the 
water into the dog’s mouth. 

The dog sprang up and stood on its hind legs. Its 
tail disappeared, its ears became long, longer, silky, 
golden; its nose became very red, its eyes became 
very twinkling; in three seconds the dog was gone, and 
before Gluck stood his old acquaintance, the King 
of the Golden River. 

“Thank you,’ said the monarch; ‘‘but don’t be 
frightened, it’s all right,’’ for Gluck showed manifest 
symptoms of fear. ‘“‘Why didn’t you come before,” 
continued the dwarf, “instead of sending me those ras- 
cally brothers of yours, for me to have the trouble 
of turning into stones? Very hard stones they made, 
too.” 

“Oh dear me!” said Gluck, “have you really been 
so cruel?” 

“Cruel?” said the dwarf; ‘“‘they poured unholy 
water into my stream; do you suppose I’m going to 
allow that?” 

“Why,” said Gluck, ‘‘I am sure, sir,—your Majesty, 
I mean,—they got the water out of the church font.” 

“Very probably,” replied the dwarf; “but,” and 
his countenance grew stern as he spoke, ‘“‘the water 
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which has been refused to the cry of the weary and 
dying is unholy, no matter where it came from.”’ 

So saying, the dwarf stooped and plucked a lily 
that grew at his feet. On its white leaves hung three 
drops of clear dew, and the dwarf shook them into 
the flask which Gluck held in his hand. ‘Cast these 
into the river,’ he said, ‘“‘and descend on the other 
side of the mountains into the Treasure Valley. And 
so good speed.” 

As he spoke, the figure of the dwarf became indis- 
tinct. The changing colors of his robe formed them- 
selves into a mist of dewy light; he stood for an in- 
stant veiled with them as with the belt of a broad 
rainbow. ‘The colors grew faint, the mist rose into the 
air; the monarch had evaporated. 

And Gluck climbed to the brink of the Golden 
River, and its waves were as clear as crystal and as 
brilliant as the sun. And when he cast the three drops 
of dew into the stream, there opened where they fell a 
small circular whirlpool, into which the water descended 
with a musical noise. 

Gluck stood watching it for some time, very much 
disappointed, because not only the river was not 
turned into gold, but its waters seemed much dimin- 
ished in quantity. Yet he obeyed his friend the 
dwarf, and descended the other side of the mountains, 
toward the Treasure Valley; and, as he went, he thought 
he heard the noise of water working its way under the 
ground. And when he came in sight of the Treasure 
Valley, behold, a river, like*the Golden River, was 
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springing from a new cleft of the rocks above it, and 
was flowing in innumerable streams among dry 
heaps of red sand. 

And as Gluck gazed, fresh grass sprang beside the 
new streams, and creeping plants grew, and climbed 
among the moistening soil. Young flowers opened 
suddenly along the river sides, as thickets of myrtle, 
~ and tendrils of vine, cast lengthening shadows over the 
valley as they grew. And thus the Treasure Valley 
became a garden again, and the inheritance, which had 
been lost by cruelty, was regained by love. 

And Gluck went and dwelt in the valley, and the 
poor were never driven from his door; so that his 
barns became full of corn, and his house of eas 
And, for him, the river had, according to the dwast’s 
promise, become a River of Gold. 

To this day the story of The Three Sectian tie 
told by the parents to their children as they sit around 
the fireplace in the long winter evenings. They lowe’ 
the story both for its own sake and for the lessons it; 
teaches, of which they think one of the best is ‘Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor: the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble.” 


—Adapted from ‘‘The King of the Golden River.” 


Stupy. Describe the character of each of the three brothers. 
Tell the story of the dwarf. Why are the dog, the child 
and the old man made to appear in the story? Why were 
the two men unsuccessful where Gluck succeeded? Make 
a list of Gluck’s good deeds. Show that the punishment of 
Hans and Schwartz was suitable. What does this lesson 
teach about the effect of deeds on character? 
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GOLDEN—OF THE SELKIRKS 
PAULINE JOHNSON 


A trail upwinds from Golden; 

It leads to a land God only knows, 
To the land of eternal frozen snows, 
That trail unknown and olden. 


And they tell a tale that is strange and wild— 
Of a lovely and lonely mountain child 
That went up the trail from Golden. 


A child in the sweet of her womanhood, 
Beautiful, tender, grave and good 
As the saints in time long olden. 


And the days count,nét, nor the weeks avail: 
For the child that went up the mountain trail 
Came never again to Golden. 


And the watchers wept in the midnight gloom, 
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Where the canyons yawn and the Selkirks loom, 


For the love that they knew of olden. 


And April dawned, with its suns aflame, 
And the eagles wheeled and the vultures came 
And poised o’er the town of Golden. 


God of the white eternal peaks, | 
Guard the dead while the vulture seeks!— 
God of the days so olden. 


For only God in His greatness knows 
Where the mountain holly above her grows, 
On the trail that leads from Golden. 


By courtesy of the Musson Book Company. 
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Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 


a 
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THE BUGLE SONG 
ALFRED TENNYSON . 


The splendor falls on_castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And _the-wild cataract leaps in glory. Ps 
Blow;bugte; blow, set “the wild echoes flying, C- 
Blow, b ugle;answer, r, echoes, ke dying, dying. 


O hark,-O ear how thin aie clear, 
.-And thinner,-elearér, farther going! 
_Osweet and far from cliff and scar 
The borns*of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blew, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


From ‘‘The Princess.”’ 


GLossARy. Scar; Elfland. 

Stupy. Readaloud until the music of the language is fully appre- 
ciated. What picture do the opening lines bring before the 
eye? Notice that the main appeal of the rest of the poem 
is to the ear. You have often listened to the echoes dying 
away inthe distance; listen now to the bugle echoes. What 
happens to them as you listen? Explain line 10. 
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tr. SAWYER’S STRATAGEM 
MARK TWAIN 


- 


Saturday morning was come, and all the summer 
world was bright and fresh and brimming with life. 
There was a song in every heart; and if the heart was 
young the music issued at the lips. There was cheer 
in every face, and a spring in every step. The locust 
trees were in bloom, aud the fragrance of the blossoms 
filled the air... | 

Tom appeared on the sidewalk with a bucket. of 
whitewash and a long-handled brush. He surveyed 
the fence, and the gladness went out of nature, and a 
deep melancholy settled down upon his spirit Thirty 
yards of board fence nine feet high! It seemed to 
him that life was hollow, and existence but a burden. 
Sighing, he dipped his brush and passed it along the 
topmost plank; repeated the operation; did it again; 
compared the insignificant whitewashed streak with 
the far-reaching continent of unwhitewashed fence, 
and sat down on a tree-box discouraged. ; 

He began to think of the fun he had planned for 
this day, and his sorrows multiplied. Soon the free 
boys would come tripping along on all sorts of delicious 
expeditions, and they would make a world of fun of 
him for having to work—the very thought of it burnt 
him like fire. 

He got out his worldly wealth and examined it— 
bits of toys, marbles and trash; enough to buy an 
exchange of work maybe, but not enough to buy s 

By permission of Messrs, Chatto & Windus, 
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much as half an hour of pure freedom. So he returned 

Bis straitened means to his pocket, and gave up 
the idea of trying to buy the boys. 

At this dark and hopeless moment an inspiration 
burst upon him. Nothing less than a great, magni- 
ficent inspiration. He took up his brush and went 
tranquilly to work. Ben Rogers hove in sight pres- 
ently; the very boy of all boys whose ridicule he had 
been dreading. Ben’s gait was the hop, skip, and 
jump—proof enough that his heart was light and his 
anticipations high. He was eating an apple, and 
giving a long melodious whoop at intervals, followed 
by a deep-toned ding dong dong, ding dong dong, for 
he was personating a steamboat. 

Tom went on whitewashing—paid no attention to 
the steamer. Ben stared a moment, and then said— 

“Hi-yi! You’re a stump, ain’t you?” 

No answer. Tom surveyed his last touch with 
the eye of an artist; then he gave his brush another 
gentle sweep, and surveyed the result as before. Ben 
ranged up alongside of him. Tom’s mouth watered 
for the apple, but he stuck to-his work. Ben said— 

“Hello, old chap; you got to work, hey?” 

“Why, it’s you, Ben! I warn’t noticing.” 

“Say, I’m going in a-swimming, I am. Don’t 
you wish you could? But of course you'd druther 
work, wouldn’t you? ‘Course you would!” 

Tom contemplated the boy a bit, and said— 

‘What do you call work?” 

“Why, ain’t that work?” 
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Tom resumed his whitewashing, and answered 
carelessly— 

“Well, maybe it is, and maybe it ain’t. All I 
know is, it suits Tom Sawyer.”’ 

“Oh, come now, you don’t mean to let on that 
you like it?” 

The brush continued to move. 

“Like it? Well, I don’t see why I oughtn’t to 
like it. Does a boy get a chance to whitewash a fence 
every day?” 

That put the thing in a new light. Ben stopped 
nibbling his apple. Tom swept his brush daintily 
back and forth—stepped back to note the effect— 
added a touch here and there— criticized the effect 
again, Ben watching every move, and getting more 
and more interested, more and more absorbed. Pre- 
sently he said— 

“Say, Tom, let me whitewash a little.” 

Tom considered; was about to consent; but he 
altered his mind: ‘No, no; I reckon it wouldn’t hardly 
do, Ben. You see, Aunt Polly’s awful particular about 
this fence—right here on the street, you know—but 
if it was the back fence I wouldn’t mind, and she 
wouldn’t. Yes, she’s awful particular about this 
fence; it’s got to be done very careful; I reckon there 
ain’t one boy in a thousand, maybe two thousand, 
that can do it the way it’s got to be done.” 

“No—is that so? Oh, come now; lemme just 
try, only just a little. I'd let you, if you was me, 
Tom.” 
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“Ben, I’d like to, honest injun; but Aunt Polly— 
well, Jim wanted to do it, but she wouldn’t let him. 
Sid wanted to do it, but she wouldn’t let Sid. Now, 
don’t you see how I am fixed? If you was to tackle 
this fence, and anything was to happen to it—”’ 

“Oh, shucks; I'll be just as careful. Now lemme 
try. Say—lI’ll give you the core of my apple.” 

“Well, here. No, Ben; now don’t; I’m afeard—” 

“I'll give you all of it!” 

Tom gave up the brush with reluctance in his face, 
but alacrity in his heart. And while Ben worked and 
sweated in the sun, the retired artist sat on a barrel in 
the shade close by, dangled his legs, munched his apple, 
and planned the slaughter of more innocents. There 
was no lack of material; boys happened along every little 
while; they came to jeer, but remained to whitewash. 

By the time Ben was fagged out, Tom had traded 
the next chance to Billy Fisher for a kite in good re- 
pair; and when he played out, Johnny Miller bought in 
for a dead rat and a string to swing it with; and so on, 
and so on, hour after hour. And when the middle of 
the afternoon came, from being a poor, poverty- 
stricken boy in the morning, Tom was literally rolling 
in wealth. 

He had, besides the things I have mentioned, twelve 
marbles, part of a jew’s harp, a piece of blue bottle- 
glass to look through, a spool-cannon, a key that 
wouldn’t unlock anything, a fragment of chalk, a 
glass stopper of a decanter, a tin soldier, a couple of 
tadpoles, six fire-crackers, a kitten with only one eye;- 
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a brass door-knob, a dog-collar—but no dog—the 
handle of a knife, four pieces of orange-peel, and a 
dilapidated old window-sash. He had had a nice, 
good, idle time all the while—plenty of company— 
and the fence had three coats of whitewash on it! If 
he hadn’t run out of whitewash, he would have bank- 
rupted every boy in the village. 

Tom said to himself that it was not such a hollow 
world after all. He had discovered a great law of 
human action, without knowing it, namely, that, in 
order to make a man or a boy covet a thing, it is only 
necessary to make the thing difficult to attain. If he 
had been a great and wise philosopher, he would have 
comprehended that Work consists of whatever a body 
is obliged to do, and that Play consists of whatever a 
body is not obliged to do. 


GLossARY. Melancholy; hollow; insignificant; straitened; in- 
spiration; tranquilly; ridicule; anticipations; contemplated; 
personating; reluctance; alacrity; fagged; dilapidated; 
bankrupted. 


Stupy. Compare Tom's feelings when he began the work and 
when it was finished. What made the difference? How 
could Tom have claimed that he had done the work himself? 
Describe Tom’s movement as ‘he dipped his brush and 
passed it along the topmost plank.’’ Read it so as to show 
how he did it. What was his *‘ magnificent inspiration’’? 
Why does ‘‘hove’’ properly describe Ben Rogers’ way of 
coming? How did Tom change Ben’s mind about the 
whitewashing? Explain ‘‘Tom planned the slaughter of 
more innocents,’’ ‘‘no lack of material,’’ ‘‘rolling in 
wealth.’’ What great truth did Tom discover? Compare 
your idea of the difference between Work and Play with 
that stated in the lesson, 
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SOLITUDE 


WILLIAM COWPER 


Tam monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O solitude! where are the charms — 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 


Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journey alone, 

Never hear the sweet music of speechy 
I start at the sound of my own. | 

The beasts that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference see; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 


Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again! 
My sorrows I then might assuage, 
In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 
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Religion! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word! 
More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 


Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial, endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more. 

My friends,—do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 

Oh, tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see. 


How fleet is a glance of the mind! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there; 
But alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 


But the sea fowl has gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair, 
Even here is a season of rest, 
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And I to my cabin repair. 
There’s mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot. 


\ ‘ 
CHLOSSARY. Assuage; sallies; cordial; indifference; sages. 


Stupy. What two thoughts are uppermost in the mind of the 
speaker in the first stanza? After reading the poem, de- 
scribe the surroundings of the man who is supposed to be 
speaking. Name a man of whom this poem might truth- 
fully be written. What light does it throw on the reason 
for people crowding together in towns and cities? Explain 
horrible place, humanity’s reach, made me your sport. Make 
a drawing to illustrate the last stanza. Express in your 
own words the meaning of the first half of stanza 6. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE BUILDS A BOAT 
DANIEL DEFOE 


My head ran mightily upon the thought of get- 
_ting over to the shore. | 

Now I wished for my boy caer and the lei 
boat with the shoulder of mutton sail, with which I 
sailed above a thousand miles on the coast of Africa; 
but this was in vain. Then I thought I would go 
and look at our ship’s boat, which, as I have said, 
was blown up upon the shore a great way, in the 
storm, when we were first cast away. She lay almost 
where she did at first, but not quite; and was turned. 


by the force of the waves and the winds, alTnigst. 


— 


\ 
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bottom upward, against a high ridge of beachy rough 
sand, but no water about her, as before. 

If I had had hands to have refitted her, and to 
have launched her into the water, the boat would 
have done well enough, and I might have gone back 
into the Brazils with her easily enough; but I might 
have foreseen that I could no more turn her, and 
set her upright upon her bottom, than I could remove 
the island. However, I went to the woods, and cut 
levers and rollers, and brought them to the boat, 
resolved to try what I could do; suggesting to myself 
that if I could but turn her down, I might easily 
repair the damage she had received, and she would 
be a very good boat, and I might go to sea in her 
very easily. 

I spared no pains, indeed, in this piece of fruit- 
less toil, and spent, I think, three or four weeks about 
it. At last, finding it impossible to heave it up with 
my little strength, I fell to digging away the sand, 
to undermine it, and so to make it fall down, setting 
pieces of: wood to thrust and guide it right in the 
.fall. But when I had done this, I was unable to stir 
it up again, or to get under it, much less to move it 
forward towards the water; so I was forced to give 
it over. And yet, though I gave over the hopes of 
the boat, my desire to venture over for the main 
increased, rather than decreased, as the means for it 
seemed impossible. 

This at length put me upon thinking whether it 
was not possible to make myself a canoe, or periagua, 
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such as the natives of those climates make, ever 
without tools, or, as I might say, without hands, viz., 
of the trunk of-a great tree. This I not only 
thought possible, but easy, and pleased myself ex- 
tremely with the thought of making it, and with my 
having much more convenience for it than any of 
the negroes or Indians; but not at all considering the 
particular inconveniences which I lay under more 
than the Indians did, viz., want of hands to move 
it, when it was made, into the water, a difficulty 
much harder for me to surmount than all the con- 
sequences of want of tools could be to them. For 
what was it to me, that when I had chosen .a vast 
tree in the woods, I might with much trouble cut 
it down, if, after I might be able with my tools to 
hew and dub the outside into the proper shape of a 
boat, and burn or cut out the inside to make it hol- 
low, so to make a boat of it; after all this, I must 
leave it just there where I found it, and was not 
able to launch it into the water? 

One would have thought I could not have had 
the least reflection upon my mind of my circumstance 
while I was making this boat, but I should have imme- 
diately thought how I should get it into the sea; 
but my thoughts were so intent upon my voyage 
over the sea in it that I never once considered how 
I should get it off the land, and it was really, in its 
own nature, more easy for me to guide it over forty- 
five miles of sea than about forty-five fathoms of 
‘land, where it lay, to set it afloat in the water. 
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I went to work upon this beat the most like a 
fool that ever man did who had any of his senses 
awake. I pleased myself with the design, without ) 
determining whether I was ever able to undertake 
it. Not but that the difficulty of launghing my boat 
came often into my head; but I put a stop to my 
own inquiries into it, by this foolish answer which 
I gave myself, ‘‘Let’s first make it; I'll warrant I'll 
find some way or other to get it along when ’tis done.” 

This was a most preposterous method; but the 
eagerness of my fancy prevailed, and to work I went. 
I felled a cedar tree: I question much whether Solomon 
ever had such a one for the building of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. It was five feet ten inches diameter at 
the lower part next the stump, and four feet eleven 
inches diameter at the end of twenty-two feet, after 
which it lessened for a while, and then parted into 
branches. It was not without infinite labor that I 
felled this tree. I was twenty days hacking and 
hewing it at the bottom; I was fourteen more getting 
the branches and limbs and the vast spreading head 
of it cut off, which [ hacked and hewed through 
with axe and hatchet and inexpressible labor. After 
this, it cost me a month to shape it and dub it to 
a proportion, and to something like the bottom of 
a boat, that it might swim upright as it ought to 
do. It cost me near three months more to clear the 
inside, and work it so as to make an exact boat of 
it. This I did, indeed, without fire, by mere mallet 
and chisel, and by the dint of hard labor, till I had 
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brought it to be a very handsome periagua, and big 
enough to have carried six and twenty men, and 
consequently big enough to have carried me and all 
my cargo. 
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Many a weary stroke it had cost. 


When I had gone through this work, I was extremely 
delighted with it. The boat was really much bigger 
than I ever saw a canoe or periagua that was made 
of one tree, in my life. Many a weary stroke it had 
cost, you may be sure; and there remained nothing 
but to get it into the water; and had I gotten it into 
the water, I make no question but I should haye 
begun the maddest voyage, and the most unlikely 
to be performed, that was ever undertaken. 
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But all my devices to get it into the water failed 
me, though they cost me infinite labor too. It lay 
about one hundred yards from the water, and not 
more; but the first inconvenience was, it was uphill 
towards the creek. Well, to take away this discour- 
agement, I resolved to dig into the surface of the earth, 
and so make a declivity. This I began, and it cost 
me a prodigious deal of pains; but who grudges pains 
that have their deliverance in view? But when this 
was worked through, and this difficulty managed, it 
was still much at one, for I could no more stir the 
canoe than I could the other boat. 

Then I measured the distance of ground, and 
resolved to cut a dock or canal, to bring the water 
up to the canoe, seeing I could not bring the canoe 
down to the water. Well, I began this work; and 
when I began to enter into it, and calculate how deep 
it was to be dug, how broad, how the stuff to be 
thrown out, I found that by the number of hands I 
had, being none but my own, it must have been ten 
or twelve years before I should have gone through 
with it; for the shore lay high, so that at the upper 
end it must have been at least twenty feet deep; so 
at length, though with great reluctancy, I gave this 
attempt over also. 

This grieved me heartily; and now I saw, though 
too late, the folly of beginning a work before we count 
the cost, and before we judge rightly of our own 
strength to go through with it. 

From “‘Robinson Crusoe.” 
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GLossaRyY. Xury; longboat; shoulder-of-mutton sail; main ; 
periagua; dub; preposterous ; reluctantly. 


Stupy. From the preceding selection explain why Robinson’s 
‘“head ran mightily?’ upon the thought of getting away 
from his island. What plan did he first decide upon, and 
why did he give it up? What effect did this first failure 
have upon his desire to escape? What scheme did he hit 
upon next? What important problem did he fail to figure 
out? How does he account for not considering this problem 
more carefully? Explain the making of the boat. What 
efforts did he make to launch it? What lesson does he 
suggest as a result of his experience? In what way was 
Crusoe very shortsighted ? How do you account for it? 


INDIAN SUMMER 
SAMUEL LOVER 


When summer’s verdant beauty flies, 
And autumn glows with richer dyes, 
A softer charm beyond them lies— 
It is the Indian summer. 

Ere winter’s snows and winter’s breeze 
Bereave of beauty all the trees, 
The balmy spring renewal sees 

Ay In the sweet Indian summer. 


And thus, dear love, if early years 
Have drown’d the germ of joy in tears, 
A later gleam of hope appears— 
Just like the Indian summer; 
And ere the snows of age descend, 
Oh trust me, dear one, changeless friend, 
Our falling years May brightly end— 
Just like the Indian summer. 
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PROFESSOR FROG'S LECTURE 
M. A. L. LANE 


Bobby was not quite sure that he was awake, but 
when he opened his eyes there was the blue sky with 
the white clouds drifting across it, the pine waving its 
spicy branches over his head, and beyond, the glint 
of sunshine on the waters of the pond. Presently 
Bobby heard voices talking softly. 

“This is a good speeimen,”’ said one voice. ‘‘See 
how stout and strong he looks 

“T wonder who that is, and what he has found,” 
thought Bobby. ‘“‘I wish it wasn’t such hard work to 
keep my eyes open.”’ He madea great effort, however, 
and raised his heavy lids. At first he could see nothing. 
Then he caught a glimpse of a mossy log, with a row 
of frogs and toads sitting upon it. They were looking 
solemnly at him. Bobby felt a little uncomfortable 
under that steady gaze. 

“The toads are making their spring visit to the 
pond to lay their eggs,’ thought the boy. “I forgot 
that they were due this week.” 

‘‘He must have done a good deal of mischief in his 
day,’”’ said an old bull-frog, gravely. A chill crept 
over Bobby. ‘‘In his day—’’ What did that mean? 

A toad hopped out from the line and came so close ° 
to Bobby that he could have touched her but for the 
strange spell which held him fast. 
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“Yes,’’ said she, ‘‘this is one of the species. We 


are very fortunate to have caught him. Now we shall 


be ready to listen to-Professor Rana’s remarks.”’ 

Still Bobby could not move. What were they 
going todo? Ina moment there was a rustling among 
the dry leaves, and dozens of frogs and toads were 
seen hurrying towards the pine tree. In their midst 
was a ponderous frog, carrying a roll of manuscript 
under his arm. He wore huge goggles and looked 
so wise that Bobby did not dare to laugh. 

“IT am very sleepy,’ murmured,a portly toad near 
Bobby’s left ear. “I laid over eight thousand eggs 
last night, and I have a long journey before me. But 
I must stay to hear this. We may never have such a 
chance again.” \ 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’’ began the Professor in a 
sonorous tone which was easily heard for several feet, 
‘this is a specimen of the creature known to us.as 
the human tadpole. You will kindly observe his 
long legs. These were doubtless given to him for the 
purpose of protection. Being possessed of a most mis- 
chievous spirit, the species is always: getting into 
difficulties and would probably become extinct if it 

had not the power to run away.” 
| ‘‘Nonsense!’’ said Bobby, under his breath. There 
was a murmur of interest and curiosity among the 
crowd. Bobby felt his legs twitch nervously, but 
his power over them was gone. i. 

“Otherwise,” went on the lecturer, ‘‘he is not at al! 
adapted to his surroundings. Observe how carefully 
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we are dressed for our own safety. The frogs have 
the green and brown tints of their homes by the 
water side. The toads look like lumps of dirt, so that 
they may not be too readily snapped up by snakes and 
birds of prey. But the Boy—to call. him by his 
sctentific name—has no such protection. Look at 
this red shirt and these white trousers and this hat 
as big as a trout-pool! Could anything be more 
ridiculous? Even a~-eireffe does not look so absurd as 
this.” 

A red flush mounted to Bobby’s freekted cheeks, 
but this time he did not try to speak. 

“Now,” said the Professor, “‘as far as we have been 
able to learn, the human tadpole is absolutely useless. 
We are therefore doing no harm in experimenting upon 
this specimen. ‘There are plenty of them and this 
one will not be a serious loss.” 

“Stop!” said Bobby so unexpectedly, diet every- 
body jumped. ‘‘What are you going to do with me?”’ 

“Vou will be so kind as to lie still,’”’ said the Profes- 
sor severely. ‘At present you are only a specimen.” 

There was no help for it. Bobby found it impes- 
sible to move hand or foot. Hecould wriggle a little, 
—that was all. 

“Not only is the Boy-entirelyaseless,’’ went on the 
Professor, ‘but he is often what may be called a pest, 
even to his own kind. He is endured in the world for 
what he may become when he is full-grown, and even 
then he is sometimes disappointing. You are famittar 
with many of his objectionable ways towards the 
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animal world, but I am sure you would be surprised 
if you knew what a care and trouble he frequently is 
to his own people. He can be trusted to do few kinds 
of work. It is difficultto keep him clean. He doesn’t 
know how to get his own dinner. He has a genius for 
making weaker things miserable. He likes fishing 
and he longs for a gun; he gollects birds’ eggs; he puts 
butterflies on pins; he stones squirrels; he teases his 
little sisters.” | 

“Why isn’t the species exterminated?’ asked 
another frog, angrily. _ 

Then the toad near Bobby’s ear spoke timidly. 
“T think you are a little unjust, Professor. I have 
known boys who were comparatively harmless.” 

“There may be a few, Mrs. Bufo,” said the Profes- 
sor, with great politeness, “but as a class they may 
fairly be set down as of very doubtful value. Speak 
up, tadpole, and say if I have made any false state- 
ments so far?” 3 

Bobby fairly shouted in his eagerness to be heard. 

“We do work,” he said. “We go to school every 


”? 


day. 

“What a help that must be to your parents and to 
the world at large!’”’ said the frog, with sarcasm. ‘‘Do 
you know how useful even our smallest tadpoles are? 
Without them this pond would no longer be beautiful, 
but foul and ill-smelling. As for what we do when 
we are grown up, modesty forbids me #o praise the 
frogs, but do you know what a toad is worth to 


mankind?”’ 


.) 
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“No,” said Bobby. ‘“‘About-two cents, I guess.” 
Bobby didn’t intend to be rude. He thought this a 
liberal valuation. 

“Twenty dollars a year, as estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture!’ cried the frog, trium- 
phantly. ‘What do you think of that?” 

“I should like to know why,” said Bobby, looking 
as if he thought Professor Rana was making fun of 
him. 

“What are the greatest enemies of man?” asked 
the Professor, peering over his goggles at poor Bobby. 
‘Tigers,’ said Bobby, promptly, ‘‘or wolves.” 

“Wrong!’ said the lecturer. “Insects. Insects. 
destroy property in this country to the amount of 
millions of dollars annually. Insects destroy the 
crops upon which man depends for his food. Going 
to school hasn’t made you very wise, has it? Well, 
the toads are insect-destroyers. That’s their business. 
If the State only knew enough to make use of them, 
one million dollars might be saved every year. Does 
it seem to you that the human animal is as clever as 
it might be, when it allows such numbers of toads to 
be destroyed?” 

“It’s a sh4me!”’ chimed in a voice from the front 
seats. “We keep out of the way as much as we can; 
we eat every kind of troublesome worm and insect,— 
the cut-worm, canker-worm, tent-caterpillar, army- 
worm, rose-beetle, and the common house-fly; we ask 
for no wages or food or care,—and what do we get in 
return? Not even protection and common kindness. 
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Bobby was not quite sure that he was awake. 
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If we had places where we could live in safety, who 
can tell the amount®f good we might do? Yet I 
would not have this poor boy hurt if a word of .mine 
could prevent it.” 

_ “This is a scientific meeting,” observed the Profes- 
sor, ‘‘and benevolent sentiments are quite out of place. 
We will now proceed to notice the delicate nervous 
system of the creature. Stand closer, my friends, if 
you please.” ‘‘Nervous system, indeed!’ said Bobby. 
“Boys don’t have such silly things as nerves!”’ 

Suddenly Bobby felt a multitude of tiny pin- 
pricks over the entire surface of his body. The suffer- 
ing was not intense, but the irritation made him 
squirm and wince. He could not discover the cause 
of his discomfort, but at the Professor’s command it 
suddenly ceased. 

“That will do,” said the frog. ‘Each hair on his 
head is also connected with a nerve. Pull his hair, 
please !”’ 

“Oh, don’t!’ said Bobby. ‘That hurts!” 

Nobody listened to him. It did hurt, more than 
you would think, for tiny hands were pulling each 
hair separately. When the ordeal was over Bobby 
heard a faint netSe in the grass as if some very small 
creatures were scurrying away, but he could see 
nothing. He was winking his eyes desperately to 
keep from crying. 

“The assistants may go now,” said the Profes- 
sor, and the sound of little feet died away in the 
distance. 
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“How interesting this is!’ murmured a_plain- 
looking toad, who had been watching the experiments 
attentively. 

“IXthink it’s mean,’’ protested poor Bobby, “‘to 
keep a fellow fastened up like this, and then torment 
him.”’ 

“Does it hurt as much as being skinned, or haying 
your legs cut off?’’ demanded the Professor. 

“Or would you prefer to be stepped on or burned 
up in a rubbish-pile?”’ asked Mrs. Bufo. 

“How would you like to be stoned or kicked for a 
changé?” said another toad sharply. 

‘Perhaps you would choose a fish-hook in the 
corner of your mouth,” said a voice from the pond. 

“Or.onejrun the entire length of your body,” came 
a murmur from the ground under Bobby’s head. 

“Wait a minute,” said the Professor, more gently. 
‘We will give you a chance to defend yourself. It is 
not customary to inquire into the moral character of 
specimens, but we do not wish to be unjust. Perhaps 
you can explain why you made a bonfire the very next 
week after the toads came out of their winter quarters. 
Dozens of lives were destroyed before that fire was put 
out.” 

“T forgot about the toads,’’ began Bobby. 

“Carelessness!’’ said the Professor. ‘‘Now you 
may tell us why you like to throw stones at us.” 

“To see you jump,” said Bobby, honestly. 

‘“Thoughtlessness!"" said “BES Professor. “‘That’s 
worse.” - ) sid : 
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“Why do you kick us, instead of lifting us gently 
when we are in your way?” inquired a toad, in a stern 
voice. 

“Because you will give me warts if I touch you,” 
said Bobby, pleased to think that he had a good 
* reason at last. 

“TIgnorance!”’ cried the Professor. ‘The toad is 
absolutely harmless. It has about it a liquid which 
might cause pain to a cut finger or a sensitive tissue like 
that of the mouth or eye, but the old story that a toad 
is poisonous is a silly fable.” 

OMVill you please tell me,’’ asked a toad, in a plain- 
tive voice, “if you are the boy who last year carried 
home some of my babies in a tin pail, and let them 
die?” 

“I’m afraid I am,” said Bobby, sorrowfully. 

“Do explain why you dislike us!” said Mrs. Bufo, 
in such a frank fashion that Bobby felt that he must 
tell the truth. 

“T suppose it’s your looks,” said the boy, unable 
to frame his answer in more polite terms. 

“Well, upon my word!” interrupted the Professor. 
““T thought better of you than that. So you prefer 
boys with pretty faces and soft, curling hair, and nice 
clothes, to those who can climb and jump and who are 
not afraid of a day’s tramp in the woods.” 

“Of course I don’t,” said indignant Bobby. “I 
hate boys who are always thinking about their clothes.” 

“Oh, you do!” said the frog. ‘Now answer me a 
few more questions. Have you ever stolen birds’ eggs?”’ 
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‘“Yes,’’ said truthful Bobby. 

“Have you collected butterflies?”’ 

“Yes,” said Bobby. 

“Have you taken nuts from the squirrels’ cup- 
boards?”’ 

“Yes,” said Bobby. 

“Do you think we ought to have a very friendly 
feeling towards you?”’ went on the questioner. 

ING, Fsaid Bobby, iidon t.’7 

‘We have shown that you are not only useless, 
but careless and thoughtless and ignorant,” said the 
frog. “Is there any very good reason why we should 
let you go?” 

Poor Bobby racked his brains to think of something 
that should appeal to his captors. 

“T've got a right to live, haven’t I?” he said, at 
last. 

‘Because you are so pretty?’ suggested the 
Professor, and Bobby’s eyes fell with shame. 

“Any better right than we have?’’ came a chorus 
of voices. Bobby was silent. He felt very helpless 
and insignificant. 

There was a long pause. Then the frog-professor 
smiled broadly at Bobby. 

“Come,” he said, “I like you. You are not afraid 
to be honest, and that’s something.” 

“Tf you will let me go,” said Bobby, ‘“‘I’ll see that 
the boys don’t hurt you any more.” 

“T felt pretty sure that we’d converted you,” said 

‘ Professor, “‘and I’m going to let you go back and 
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preach to the heathen, as the grown people say. You 
can see for yourself how much harm a boy can do if 
he doesn’t stop to think.” : 

Bobby felt #hat he was free, and scrambled to his | 
feet, rubbing first one arm afid then the other to take / 
the prickly feeling out of them. The frogs had z 
vanished. There was only the blue sky, the waving ~ 
pine-tree and the quiet pond. / 

“Well!” said Bobby, with a long breath of amaze- 
ment. 

“Kerjunk!’’ came t&e warning voice of a frog, 
somewhere near the water’s edge. 

“Yes, sir, I'll remember,’’ said Bobby, in the 
meekest of meek tones. 


GLOSSARY. Rana; solemnly; sonorous; adapted; ponderous ; 
exterminated ; benevolent; insignificant. 
Stupy. Briefly relate Bobby’s dream. What lesson did he 
learn from it? What gave Bobby the chill? What good 
do toads do? Who said ‘‘Orone. . . body” in 46, p. 195. 
What things do you learn from this lesson ty 
il 


co , 
I would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polished manners 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm, 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path; 
But he that has humanity, forewarned, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 
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A CANADIAN BOAT-SONG 


THOMAS MOORE 


Faintly as tolls the evening chime 
Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time; 
Soon as the woods on shore look dim, 
We'll sing at St. Anne’s our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past. 


Why should-we yet our sail unfurl? 

There is not a breath the blue wave to curl; 

But when the wind blows off the shore 

O sweetly we'll rest our weary oar. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past. 


\ Utaw’a’s tide! this trembling moon 
Shall see us float over thy surges soon. 
Saint of this green isle! hear our prayers; 
O grant us cool heavens and favoring airs. 
Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past. 
GLossARyY- St. Anne’s; brothers; Utawa’s. 


Stupy. What words suggest images of sound? Of sight? Of 
effort? Of peace? Explain curl, trembling, green isle. 
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GULLIVER'S: TRAVELS 


JONATHAN SWIFT 


[The book called Gulliver's Travels is one of the most famous master- 
pieces in English literature. In it Mr. Lemuel Gulliver tells of four very 
strange trips. After much experience of the sea, he had settled down with 
his family, hoping to make a living as a surgeon. Failing in this, he accepted 
an offer to go on a ship just sailing for the South Sea. The first two sections 
following are from the account of this voyage to the land of Lilliput.] 


I 


We set sail from Bristol, May 4, 1699, and our voy- 
age at first was very prosperous. 

It would not be proper, for some reasons, to trouble 
the reader with the particulars of our adventures in 
those seas: let it suffice to inform him, that, in our 
passage from thence to the East Indies, we were driven 
by a violent storm to the northwest of Van Diemen’s 
Land. By an observation, we found ourselves in the 
latitude of 80 degrees and 2 minutes south. Twelve 
of our crew were dead by immoderate labor and ill food; 
the rest were in a very weak condition. 

On the fifth of November, which was the beginning 
of summer in those parts, the weather being very hazy, 
the seamen spied a rock within half a cable’s length of 
the ship; but the wind was so strong, that we were 
driven directly upon it, and immediately split. Six of 
the crew, of whom I was one, having let down the boat 
into the sea, made a shift to get clear of the ship and 
the rock. We rowed, by my computation, about three 
leagues, till we were able to work no longer, being 
already spent with labor while we were in the ship. 
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We therefore trusted ourselves to the mercy of the 
waves, and in about half an hour the boat was overset 
by a sudden flurry from the north. What became of 
my companions in the boat, as well as of those who 
escaped on the rock, or were left in the vessel, I cannot 
tell, but concluded they were all lost. 

For my own part, | swam as Fortune directed me, 
and was pushed forward by-wind and tide. I often let 
my legs drop, and could feel no bottom; but when I was 
almost gone, and able to struggle no longer, | found 
myself within my depth, sa by this time the storm 
was much abated. 

The declivity was so small, that I walked near a 
mile before I got to the shore, which I conjectured was 
about eight o’cloek-in the evening. I then advanced 
forward near half a mile, but could not discover any 
sign of houses or inhabitants; at least, I was in so weak 
a condition that I did not observe them. I was ex- 
tremely tired, and with that, and the heat of the 
weather, and about half a pint of brandy that I drank 
as I left the ship, I found myself much inclined to sleep. 
I lay down on the grass, which was very short and soft, 
where I slept sounder than ever | remembered to have 
done in my life, and, as I reckoned, about nine hours, 
for when I awaked, it was just daylight. I attempted 
to rise, but was not able to stir; for, as I happened to 
lie on my back, I found my arms and legs were strongly 
fastened on each side to the ground, and my hair, which 
was long and thick, tied down inthe same manner. [| 
likewise felt several slender ligatures across my body, 
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from my armpits to my thighs. I could only look 
upwards; the sun began to grow hot, and the light 
offended my eyes. 

I heard a confused noise about me, but, in the pos- 
ture I lay, could see nothing except the sky. Ina 
little time I felt something alive moving on my left leg, 
which, advancing gently forward over my breast, came 
almost up to my chin; when, bending my eyes down- 
ward as much as I could, I perceived it to be a human 
creature not six inches high, with a bow and arrow in 
his hands, and a quiver at his back. In the meantime, 
I felt at least forty more of the same kind (as I con- 
jectured) following the first. 

I was in the utmost astonishment, and roared so 
loud that they all ran back in a fright; and some of 
them, as I was afterwards told, were hurt with the falls 
they got by leaping from my sides upon the ground. 
However, they soon returned; and one of them; who 
ventured so far as to get a full sight of my face, lifting 
up his hands and eyes by way of admiration, cried out, 
in a shrill but distinct voice, Hekinah degul; the others 
repeated the same words several times; but then I knew 
not what they meant. 

I lay all this while, as the reader may believe, in 
great uneasiness. At length, struggling to get loose, 
I had the fortune to break the strings, and wrench out 
the pegs, that fastened my left arm to the ground; for, 
by lifting it up to my face, I discovered the methods 
they had taken to bind me, and, at the same time, with 
a violent pull, which gave me excessive pain, I a little 
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loosened the strings that tied down my hair on the left 
side, so that I was just able to turn my head about two 
‘inches. 

But the creatures ran off a second time before I 
could seize them; whereupon there was a great shout, 
in a very shrill accent, and, after it ceased, I heard one 
of them cry aloud, Tolgo phonac; when, in an instant, 
I felt above an hundred arrows discharged on my left 
hand, which pricked me like so many needles; and, 
besides, they shot another flight into the air, as we do 
bombs in Europe, whereof many, I suppose, fell on my 
body (though I felt them not), and some on my face, 
which I immediately covered with my left hand. 

When this shower of arrows was over, I fell a-groan- 
ing with grief and pain; and then, striving again to get 
loose, they discharged another volley, larger than the 
first, and some of them attempted, with spears, to stick 
me in the sides; but, by good luck, I had on me a buff 
jerkin, which they could not pierce. I thought it the 
most prudent method to lie still; and my design was 
to continue so till night, when, my left hand being 
already loose, I could easily free myself: and as for the 
inhabitants, I had reason to believe I might be a match 
for the greatest army they could bring against me if 
they were all of the same size with him that I saw. 

But fortune disposed otherwise of me. When the 
people observed I was quiet, they discharged no more 
arrows; but by the noise I heard, I knew their numbers 
increased; and about four yards from me, over against 
my right ear, I heard a knocking for above an hour, 
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like that of people at work, when, turning my head that 
way, as well as the pegs and strings would permit me, 
I saw a stage erected about a foot and a half from 
the ground, capable of holding four of the inhabitants, 
with two or three ladders to mount it; from whence 
one of them, who seemed to be a person of quality, 
made me.a long speech, whereof I understood not one 
syllable. 

GLossARY. South Sea; Bristol; Van Diemen’s Land; im- 


moderate; cable’s length; shift; league; abated; declivity; 
conjectured ; ligatures; buff jerkin. 


Srupy. Locate on your map the scene of the wreck. Tell how 
Gulliver got ashore. In what kind of country did he find 
himself? Give an account of his situation when he awoke. 
How big were the strange people about him? Why did he 
not break loose from them? What strange arrangements 
did he see going forward ? 


II 


But I should have mentioned, that, before the prin- 
cipal person began his oration, he cried out three times, 
Langro dehul san (these words and the former were 
afterwards repeated and explained to me). Where- 
upon, immediately, about fifty of the inhabitants came 
and cut the strings that fastened the left side of my head 
which gave me the liberty of turning it to the right, and 
of observing the person and gesture of him that was to 
speak. He appeared to be of a middle age, and taller 
than any of the other three who attended him, whereof 
one was a page that held up his train, and seemed to be 
somewhat longer than my middle finger; the other two 
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His excellency, producing his credentials, spoke about ten minutes, 


stood one on each side to support him. He acted every 
part of an orator, and I could observe many periods 
of threatenings, and others of promises, pity, and 
kindness. 
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I answered in a few words, but in the most submiis- 
sive manner, lifting up my left hand and both my eyes 
to the sun, as calling him for a witness: and being al- 
most famished with hunger, having not eaten a morsel 
for some hours before I left the ship, I found the de- 
mands of nature so strong upon me, that I could not 
forbear showing my impatience (perhaps against the 
strict rules of decency) by putting my finger frequently 
to my mouth, to signify that I wanted food. The hurgo 
(for so they call a great lord, as I afterwards learned) 
understood me very well. He descended from the stage, 
and commanded that several ladders should be applied 
to my sides, on which above a hundred of the inhabit- | 
ants mounted, and walked towards my mouth, laden 
with baskets full of meat, which had been provided and 
sent thither by the king’s orders, upon the first intelli- 
gence he received of me. 

I observed there was the flesh of several animals, but 
could not distinguish them by the taste. There were 
shoulders, legs, and loins, shaped liked those of mutton, 
and very well dressed, but smaller than the wings of a 
lark. I ate them by two or three at a mouthful, and 
took three loaves at a time, about the bigness of musket 
bullets. They supplied me as fast as they could, show- 
ing a thousand marks of wonder and astonishment at 
my bulk and appetite. I then made another sign, that 
I wanted drink». 

They found by my eating that a small quantity 
would not suffice me; and, being a most ingenious 
people, they slung up, with great dexterity, one of their 
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largest hogsheads, then rolled it towards my hand, and 
beat out the top: I drank it off at a draught, which I 
might well do, for it did not hold half a pint, and tasted 
like a small wine of Burgundy, but much more de- 
licious. They brought measecond hogshead, which I 
drank in the same manner, and made signs for more; 
but they had none to give me. 

When I had performed these wonders, they shouted 
for joy, and danced upon my breast, repeating several 
times, as they did at first, Hekinah degul. They made 
me a sign that I should throw down the two hogsheads, 
but first warning the people below to stand out of the 
way, crying aloud, Borach mevolah; and when they saw 
the vessels in the air, there was a universal shout of 
Hekinah degul. 

I confess I was often tempted, while they were 
_-passing backwards and forwards on my body, to 
seize forty or fifty of the first that came in my <each, 
and dash them against the ground. But the remem- 
brance of what I had felt, which probably might not 
be the worst they could do, and the promise: of honor 
I made them, —for so I interpreted my submissive 
behavior, —soon drove out these imaginations. Be- 
sides, I now considered myself as bound by the laws 
of hospitality to a people who had treated me with 
so much expense and magnificence. However, in 
my thoughts I could not sufficiently wonder at the 
intrepidity of these diminutive mortals, who durst 
venture to mount and walk upon my body, while 
one of my hands was at liberty, without trembling at 
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the very sight of so prodigious a creature as I must 
appear to them. ors 

After some time, when they observed that I made 
no more demands for meat, there appeared before me 
a person of high rank from his imperial majesty. His 
excellency, having mounted on the small “of m my right 
leg, advanced forwards up to my face, with about a 
dozen of his retinue; and producing his credentials, 
under the signet_royal, which he applied close to my 
eyes, spoke about ten*tgnutes without any signs of 
anger, but with a kind of determinate resolution, often 
pointing forwards, which, s I afterwards found, was 
towards the capital city, aout half a mile distant; 
whither it was agreed “by hig Gaye 
must be conveyed.  answem@d in few words, but to 
no purpose, and made a sigimwith my hand that was 
loose, putting it to the other (btt over his excellency’s 
head, for fear of hurting him or his train) and then 
to my own head and body, to sitpify that I desired 
my liberty. | 

It appeared that he undegstood me well enough, for 
he shook his head by way of disapprobatign, and held 
his hand in a.posture to show that | must be carried 
as a prisoner. However, he made other signs, to let 
me understand that I should have meat and drink 
enough, and very good nt. Whereupon, I once 
more thought of attempting to break my _ bonds; 
but again, when I felt the smart of their arrows upon 
my face and hands, which were all in blisters, and 
many of the darts still sticking in them, and observing 
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likewise that the number of my enemies ale I 
gave tokens to let them know that they might do with 
me what they pleased. Upon this, the hurgo and 
his train withdrew, with much civility, and cheerful 
co n , 

Soon after, I heard a general shout, with frequent 
repetitions of the words, Peplom selan; and I felt great 
numbers of people on my left side; relaxing the cords 
to such a degree, that I was able to turn upon my right, 
and to get a little ease. But before this they had 
daubed my face and both hands with a sort of 
ointment, very pleasant tg¥the smell, which, in a few 
minutes, removed all thegmart of their arrows. These 
circumstances, added t e refreshment I had received 
by their victuals and dpk, which were very nourishing, 
disposed me to sleep. slept about eight hours, as I 
was afterwards assured,/and it was no wonder, for the 
physicians, by the emperor’s order, had mingled a sleepy 
potion in the hogsheads of wine. 


J 


GuossAary. Ingenious; dexterity; small wine; Burgundy; intre- 
pidity; diminutive; prodigious; signet royal; disappro- 
bation; potion. ; 


Stupy. Describe the oration. How could Gulliver tell anything 
about what the speaker meant? How did Gulliver make 
them understand he was hungry? Give an account of the 
feeding. You can easily figure out the size of the things 
to eat by noticing the scale on which everything in Lilliput 
is made. Determine the size of a hogshead, of a sheep, of 
a fowl. What do you think of the quantity of food Gulliver 
ate and drank ? 

14 
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AN APPLE ORCHARD IN THE SPRING 
ark. WILLIAM MARTIN 


\Wike you seen an apple orchard in the sonine? 
In the spring? 
An English apple orchard in the spring? 
When the spreading trees are hoary 
With their wealth of promised glory, 
And the mavis sings its story—In the spring. 


Have you plucked the aggple blossoms in the spring? 
In the spring? 
And caught their subtle odors in the spring? 
Pink buds pouting at the light, 
Crumpled petals baby white 
Just to touch them a delight—In the spring. 


Have you walked beneath the blossoms in the spring? 


In the spring? 
Beneath the apple blossoms in the spring? 
When the pink cascades are falling, 
And the silver brooklets brawling, 
And the cuckoo bird soft calling—In the spring. 


If you have not, then you know not, in the spring, 
In the spring, 
Half the color, beauty, wonder of the spring, 

No sweet sight can I remember 

Half so precious, half so tender, 

As the apple blossoms render—In the spring. 
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GLossARyY. Hoary; mavis; subtle; petals. 


Stupy. State the topic of each stanza. (Note that the poet 

presents the orchard in three different positions and seeks 
to make you feel that you have missed much if you have 
not so seen it). What other things are mentioned in each 
of the stanzas 1, 2 and 3 that harmonize with the position 
in which the orchard is presented? What line in the last 
stanza presents the three strongest impressions produced 
by the orchard in its different positions? ‘To which stanza 
does each impression belong? ‘Try to read this poem so 
that a listener will feel all the poet wishes to express. 


A REDE TN oA a COACH 
CHARLES DICKENS 


When the coach came round at last, with ‘‘London’”’ 
blazoned in letters of gold upon the boot, it gave 
Tom such a turn, that he was half disposed to run 
away. But he didn’t do it; for he took his seat upon 
the box instead, and looking down upon the four 
grays, felt as if he were another gray himself, or, 
at all events, a part of the turnout; and was quite 
confused by the novelty and splendor of his situation. 

And really it might have confused a less modest 
man than Tom to find himself sitting next that coach- 
man; for of all the swells that ever flourished a whip, 
professionally, he might have been elected emperor. 
He didn’t handle his gloves like another man, but 
put them on—even when he was standing on the 
pavement, quite detached from the coach—as if 
the four grays were, somehow or Jother, at the ends 
of the fingers. It was the same with his hat. He did 
hings with his hat, which uéthing but an unlimited 


4 
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knowledge of horses and the wildest freedom of the 
road, could ever have made him perfect in. Valu- 
able little parcels were brought to him with particular 
instructions, and he pitched them into his hat, and 
stuck it on again; as if the laws of gravity did not 


[Te didn't handle his gloves like another man, 


admit of such an event as its being knocked off or 
blown off, and nothing like an accident could befall 
it. The guard, too! Seventy breezy miles a day 
were written in his very whiskers. His manners 
were a canter; his conversation a round trot. He 
was a fast coach upon a down-hill turnpike road; he 
was all pace. A wagon couldn’t have moved slowly, 
with that guard and his key bugle on the top of it. 
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These were all foreshadowings of London, Tom 
thought, as he sat upon the box, and looked about 
him. Such a coachman and such a guard never 
could have existed between Salisbury and any other 
place. The coach was none of your steady-going, 
yokel coaches, but a swaggering, rakish, dissipated 
London coach; up all night, and lying by all day. 
It cared no more for Salisbury than if it had been 
a hamlet. It rattled noisily through the best streets, 
defied the cathedral, took the worst corners sharpest, 
went cutting in everywhere, making everything get 
out of its way; and spun along the open country 
road, blowing a lively defiance out of its key bugle, 
as its last glad parting legacy. | 

It was a. charming evening. Mild and bright. 
And even with the weight upon his mind which arose 
out of the immensity and uncertainty of London, 
Tom could not resist the captivating sense of rapid 
motion through the pleasant air. The four grays 
skimmed along as if they liked it quite as well as 
Tom did; the bugle was in as high spirits as the grays; 
the coachman chimed in sometimes with his voice; 
the wheels hummed cheerfully in unison; the brass 
work on the harness was an orchestra of little bells: 
and thus, as they went clinking, jingling, rattling 
smoothly on, the whole concern, from the buckles 
of the leaders’ coupling reins to the handle of the 
hind boot, was one great instrument of music. 

Yoho, past hedges, gates and trees; past cottages 
and barns, and people going home from work. Yoho, 
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past donkey-chaises, drawn aside into the ditch, and 
empty carts with rampant horses, whipped up at a 
bound upon the little watercourse, and held by strug- 
gling carters close to the five-barred gate, until the 
coach had passed the narrow turning in the road. 
Yoho, by churches dropped down by themselves in 
quiet nooks, with rustic burial grounds about them, 
where the graves are green, and daisies sleep—for it 
is evening—on the bosoms of the dead. Yoho, past 
streams, in which the cattle cool their feet, and where 
the rushes grow; past paddock fences, farms and rick 
yards; past last year’s stacks, cut, slice by slice, away, 
and shining, in the waning light, like ruined gables, 
old and brown. Yoho, down the pebbly dip, and 
through the merry water-splash, and up at a canter 
to the level road again. Yoho! Yoho! 
From “ Martin Chuzzlewit.”’ 


e 


a 
GLossARY. Tom Pinch; blazoned; boot; key bugle; Salis- 
bury ; legacy; captivating; unison; paddock. 


Stupy. Take your place with Tom on the box with the 
driver, where you can watch the country go by and 
feel the ‘‘glory of motion.’’ What strikes you as remark- 
able about the coachman? About the guard? Even the 
coach seems to have a character of its own: what was 
its attitude toward things? How did the coach, the guard, 
and the coachman all foreshadow London? What was 
the whole ‘“‘one great instrument of music’’ to Tom? 
Look at the rapidly moving panorama punctuated by blasts 
from that wonderful bugle! It all seems to be one piece 
of music. The very language seems to race and run; 
read it so as to indicate its nervous, rapid movement. What 
would you judge about Tom’s acquaintance with such 
experiences ? 
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THE ORCEHAKD 


JEAN BLEWETT 


There’s no garden like an orchard, 
Nature shows no fairer thing 

Than the apple trees in blossom 
In these late days o’ the spring. 


Here the robin redbreast’s nesting, 
Here, from golden dawn till night, 
Honey bees are gaily swimming 
Man 
In a sea of pink and white. 


Just a sea of fragrant blossoms, 
Steeped in sunshine, drenched in dew, 
Just a fragrant breath which tells you 
Earth is fair again and new. 


Just a breath of subtle sweetness, 
Breath which holds the spice o’ youth, 

Holds the promise o’ the summer— 
Holds the best o’ things, forsooth. 


There’s no garden like an orchard, 
Nature shows no fairer thing 

Than the apple trees in blossom 
In these late days o’ the spring. 


Strupy. Show the fitness of the words steeped, drenched, subtle, 
spice o youth, holds the promise. Memorize the poem. 


By courtesy of the author. 
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A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
CHARLES DICKENS 


Scrooge was checked in his transports by the 
churches ringing out the lustiest peals he had ever heard. 
Clash, clang, hammer; ding, dong, bell! Bell, dong, 
ding; hammer, clang, clash! Oh, glorious, glorious! 

Running to the window, he opened it and put out 
his head. No fog, no mist; clear, bright, jovial, 
stirring cold—cold piping for the blood to dance to. 
Golden sunlight, heavenly sky, sweet fresh air, merry 
bells. Oh, glorious, glorious! 

“What's to-day?” cried Scrooge, looking downward 
to a boy in Sunday clothes, who, perhaps, had loitered 
in to look about him. 

“Eh?” returned the boy,with all his might of wonder. 

“What's to-day, my fine fellow?” said Scrooge. 

“To-day?” replied the boy; ‘‘why, CHRISTMAS Day.” 

“Hallo, my fine fellow!” said Scrooge. 

‘Hallo!’ returned the boy. 

“Do you know the poulterer’s in the next street 
but one, at the corner?” Scrooge inquired. 

“T should hope I did,” replied the lad. 

“An intelligent boy,’ said Scrooge; ‘“‘a remarkable 
boy. Do you know whether they’ve sold the prize 
turkey that was hanging up there?—not the little 
prize turkey, the big one?”’ 

“What! the one as big as me?”’ returned the boy. 

“What a delightful boy!” said Scrooge; ‘‘it’s a 
pleasure to talk to him. Yes, my boy.” 
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“It’s hanging there now,” replied the boy. 

“Is it?’ said Scrooge. ‘‘Go and buy it.” 

“Eh!” exclaimed the boy. 

“Yes,” said Scrooge; ‘‘I’min earnest. Go and buy it, 
and tell ’em to bring it here, that I may give them the 
directions where to take it. Come back with the man 
and I'll give you a shilling. Come back with him in less 
than five minutes and I'll give you a half-a-crown!”’ 

The boy wasoff like ashot. He must have had asteady 
hand ata trigger who could have gota shot off half so fast. 

“Tl send it to Bob Cratchit’s,’’ whispered Scrooge, 
rubbing his hands,and splitting with alaugh. ‘He shan’t 
know who sends it. It’s twice the size of Tiny Tim.” 

It was a turkey! He never could have stood upon 
his legs, that bird. He would have snapped ’em off 
short in a minute, like sticks of sealing-wax. The boy 
was paid, the turkey sent off, and then he dressed 
himself in all his best, and at last got into the streets. 
The people were by this time pouring forth, and, 
walking with his hands behind him, Scrooge regarded 
every one with a delighted smile. He looked so 
irresistibly pleased, in a word, that three or four merry 
fellows said, ‘‘“Good morning, sir; a merry Christmas 
to you.”’ And Scrooge said often afterwards, that of 
all the blithe sounds he had ever heard, these were 
the blithest in his ears. He went to church, and 
walked about the streets, and watched the people 
burrying to and fro, and patted children on the head, 
and questioned beggars, and looked down into the 
kitchens of houses, and up to the windows, and found 
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that everything could yield him pleasure. He had 
never dreamed that any walk—that anything—could » 
give him so much happiness. In the afternoon he 
turned his steps towards the house of his nephew, 
whom he had disowned for marrying, as Scrooge 
thought, imprudently. He passed the.door a dozen 
times before he had the courage to go up and knock. 
But he made a dash and did it. 

“Is your master at home, my dear?” said Scrooge 
to the girl. ‘‘Nice girl, very.” 

“¥ 6s, ‘sir.’ 

“Where is he, my love?” said Scrooge. 

“‘He’s in the dining-room, sir, along with mistress. 
I’ll show you upstairs, if you please.” 

‘“‘Thankee; he knows me,”’ said Scrooge, with his hand 
already on the dining-room lock. ‘“I’ll goin, my dear.”’ 

He turned it gently, and sidled his face in, round 
the door. They were looking at the table, which was 
spread out in great array; for these young house- 
keepers are always nervous on such points, and like 
to see that everything is right. 

“Fred!” said Scrooge. 

Dear heart alive, how his niece by marriage started. 

“Why bless my soul!”’ said Fred, ‘‘who’s that?” 

“Tt’s I, your Uncle Scrooge. I have come to dinner. 
Will you let me in, Fred?”’ 

Let him in! It’s a mercy he didn’t shake his arm 
off. He was at home in five minutes. Nothing could 
be heartier. His niece looked just the same. So did 
the plump sister when she came. So did everyone 
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when they came. Wonderful party, wonderful games, 
wonderful unanimity, won-der-ful happiness! 

But he was early at the office next morning. Oh, 
he was early there. .If he could only be there first, 
and catch Bob Cratchit coming late! That was the 
thing he had set his heart upon. And he did it; yes, 
he did! The clock struck nine. No'Bob. A quarter 
past. No Bob. He was full eighteen minutes and a 
half behind his time. Scrooge sat with his door wide 
open, that he might see him come in. | 

At last) Bob oCratchit*camesim.’ Hishait: was: off 
before he opened the door; his comforter too. He 
was on his stool in a jiffy, driving away with his pen, 
as if he were striving to overtake nine o’clock. 

“Fallo!’’ growled Scrooge, in his accustomed voice, 
as near as he could feign it. ‘‘What do you mean by 
coming here at this time of day?” 

_“IJ am very sorry, sir,’ said Bob; “I am behind my 
time.” ; 

“Vouvaré, “yrepeated* Scrooge, “"Yes;/1 think you 
are; step this way, sir, if you please.” 

“Tt’s only once a year, sir,’ pleaded Bob, appearing 
from his room. ‘It shall not be repeated. I was 
making rather merry yesterday, sir.” 

“Now, I'll tell you what, my friend,” said Scrooge, 
“T am not going to stand this sort of thing any longer. 
And therefore,” he continued, leaping from his stool, 
and giving Bob such a dig in the waistcoat, that he 
staggered back into his room again; ‘‘and, therefore, 
I am about to raise your salary,” 


’ 


" 
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Bob trembled, and got a little nearer to the ruler. 
He had a momentary idea of knocking Scrooge down 
with it, holding him, and calling to the people in the 
court for help and a strait waistcoat. 

‘“‘A merry Christmas, Bob!” said Scrooge, with an 
earnestness that could not be mistaken, as he clapped 
him on the back. ‘‘A merrier Christmas, Bob, my 
good fellow, than I have given you for many a year! 
I’ll raise your salary, and endeavor to assist your 
struggling family, and we will discuss your affairs this 
very afternoon. Make up the fire, and buy another 
coal-scuttle before you dot another 7, Bob Cratchit.”’ 

Scrooge was better than his word. He did it all, 
and infinitely more; and to Tiny Tim, a weakly, 
delicate child of Bob Cratchit’s, he was a second father. 
He became as good a friend, as good a master, as good 
a man, as the good old city knew, or any other good 
old city, town, or borough in the good old world. 
Some people laughed to see the alteration in him, but 
he let them laugh, and little heeded them; for he was 
wise enough to know that nothing ever happened on 
this globe for good at which some people did not have 
their fill of laughter in the outset; and knowing that 
such as these would \be blind any way, he thought it 
quite as well that they should wrinkle up their eyes 
in grins, as have the malady in less attractive form. 
His own heart ser and that was quite enough 
for him. It was always said of him, that he knew how 
to keep Christmas well if any man alive possessed the 
knowledge. May that be truly said of us, and all of us. 
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GLossaRy. Transports; irresistibly; momentary; strait; 
waistcoat; borough. 


Stupy. Read the whole story from which this lesson is taken, 
then tell what caused his transports. Describe how he got 
his Christmas present for Bob Cratchit. What work did 
Bob do? ‘“‘Itis only once a year.’’—What was the trouble? 
How did Scrooge treat the matter? What would he have 
done a week before ? What made the change in him? 


THE SHANDON BELLS 
FRANCIS SYLVESTER MAHONY 


With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 
Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 
Their magic spells. 
On this I ponder 
Where’er I wander 
And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee; 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


[’ve heard bells chiming 

Full many a clime in, 

Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine, 
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L often think of 
Those Shandon Bells. 


While at a glibe rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate— 
But all their music 

Spoke naught like thine: 
For memory dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of the belfry, knelling 

Its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 
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I’ve heard bells tolling 
Old “‘Adrian’s Mole”’ in, 
Their thunder rolling 
From the Vatican, 
And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets 
Of Notre Dame; 
But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 
Pealing sotemnly ;— 
O! the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


There’s a bell in Moscow; 
While on tower and kiosk O 
In Saint Sophia 
The Turkman gets, 
And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer, 
From the tapering summit 
Of tall minarets. 
Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them; 
But there is an anthem 
More dear to me,— 
Tis the bells of Shandon, 
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That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the River Lee. 


Guossary. Shandon; Cork; shrine; Adrian’s Mole; Vatican; 
Notre Dame; Peter; Tiber; Moscow; kiosk; Saint Sophia; 
minarets; phantom. 


Stupy. When did the writer first grow acquainted with the 
bells of Shandon? What other famous bells did he after- 
wards hear?. How did they impress him in comparison? 
‘‘First impressions are lasting,’’ in what way does this old 
saying give a clue to explain the author’s preferences? 
The very music of the bells is suggested in the rhythm 
and may be brought out in the reading. 


THE UNNAMED LAKE 
FREDERICK GEORGE SCOTT 


It sleeps among the thousand hills 
Where no man ever trod, 

And only nature’s music fills 
The silences of God. 


Great mountains tower above its shore, 
Green rushes fringe its brim, 

And o’er its breast for evermore 
The wanton breezes skim. 


Dark clouds that intercept the sun 
Go there in Spring to weep, 

And there, when Autumn days are done, 
White mists lie down to sleep. 


By courtesy of the author, 
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Sunrise and sunset crown with gold 
The peaks of ageless stone, 

Where winds have thundered from of old 
And storms have set their throne. 


No echoes of the world afar 
Disturb it night or day, 

But sun and shadow, moon and star, 
Pass and repass for aye. 


"Twas in the gray of early dawn 
When first the lake we spied, 

And fragments of a cloud were drawn 
Half down the mountain side. 


Along the shore a heron flew, 
And from a speck on high, 


We heard the fish-hawk’s cry. 


Among the cloud-swept solitudes, 
No sound the silence broke, 

Save when, in whispers down the woods, 
The guardian mountains spoke. 


Through tangled brush and dewy brake, 
Returning whence we came, 

We passed in silence, and the lake 
We left without a name. 


Stupy. ‘Tell the story in this poem as though you had found 
the lake. Why was it left without a name? What all 
helped to make the lake so beautiful ? 


1é 
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THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM 
JANE TAYLOR 


An old clock that had stood for fifty years in a 
farmer’s kitchen, without giving its owner any cause 
of complaint, early one summer morning, before the 
farmer was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

At this the dial plate changed countenance with 
alarm. The hands made a vain effort to continue 
their course. The wheels stood still with surprise. 
The weights hung speechless. 

At last the dial determined to find out where the 
trouble lay: hands, wheels, and weights, with one 
voice, said they were innocent. 

Soon a faint tick was heard below from the pendu- 
lum, who thus spoke: “I confess that I am the sole 
cause of this stoppage; and I am willing to tell you 
why I have acted thus. The truth is, that I am tired 
of ticking.”’ | 

“Lazy wire!’’ exclaimed the dial plate, holding up 
its hands. 

“Oh, yes!’ replied the pendulum, “‘it is vastly 
easy for you, Mistress Dial, who have always, as 
everybody knows, set yourself above me,—it is vastly 
easy for you to accuse other people of laziness! What 
have you done all the days of your life but stare people 
in the face, and amuse yourself with all that goes on 
in the kitchen? How would you like to be shut up 
for life in this dark closet, wagging backwards and 
forwards year after year, as I do?”’ 
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‘“‘As to that,” said the dial, ‘‘is there not a win- 
dow in your house, on purpose for you to look 
through?” 

‘For all that,’’ answered the pendulum, “‘it is very 
dark here; and although there is a window, I dare 
not stop even for an instant to look out. Besides, I 
am really tired of my way of life; and if you wish, 
I’ll tell you how I became so.”’ 

“GO. On, Said thé ‘dial: 

“Well, I happened this morning to be calculating 
how many times I should have to tick in the course of 
merely the next twenty-four hours. Perhaps some of 
you above there can give me the exact sum.” 

The minute-hand, being quick at figures, at once 
answered, “Eighty-six thousand four hundred times.” 

‘Exactly so,’ replied the pendulum. “Now I 
appeal to you all, if the very thought of this was not 
enough to tire me out. But when I began to multiply 
the strokes of one day by those of months and years, 
it is really no wonder if I felt utterly discouraged; so 
this morning, thinks I to myself, I'll stop.” 

The dial could scarcely keep a straight face during 
this speech; but, resuming its gravity, thus replied: 
“Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that 
such a useful, industrious person as yourself should 
have acted so hastily. It is true you have done a 
great deal of work in your time, and so have we all, 
and we are likely to do a great deal more. Now, 
although it may fatigue us to think of this work, the 
question is whether it will fatigue us to do it. Would . 
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you now favor me with about half-a-dozen strokes to 
illustrate my argument?” i 

“Certainly,” said the pendulum,—and ticked six 
times at its usual rate. 

“Now,” went on the dial, “may I ask if that 
exertion was at all fatiguing or disagreeable to you?” 

“Not in the least,’’ replied the pendulum; “‘it is not of 
six strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but of millions!” 

“Very good,” said the dial; “but remember that 
though you may think of a million strokes in an instant, 
you are required to execute but one; and that, however 
often you may hereafter have to swing, a moment 
will always be given you to swing in.” 

“That idea staggers me, I confess,” said the 
pendulum. 

“Then I hope,’’ observed the dial plate, ‘“‘that we 
shall all immediately return to our duty; for the ser- 
vants will lie in bed as long as we stand idling thus.” 
GrossAry. Calculating; gravity; execute; staggers. 

Stupy. Show how the minute hand obtained the answer it 


gave. Tell the whole story in your own words. Show 
how the lesson can be applied to your own work. 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 
THOMAS CAMPBELL 


YE mariners of England 

That guard our native seas, 

Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze! 

Your glorious standard launch again 

To match another foe: 
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And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave— 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave: 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

<= While the stormy winds do blow; : 
\ While the battle rages loud and long, \ 
eed the stormy winds do blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below— 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn, 

Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return. 
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Then, then, ye ocean-warriors! 

Our song and feast shall flow 

To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the storm has ceased to blow. 


GLOSSARY. Standard; Blake; Nelson; Britannia; meteor flag. 
Stupy. Why does Britannia need no bulwarks? Explain the 


following lines: stanza 1, line 3; stanza 2, lines 1, 2, 3; 
stanza 3, line 1; stanza 4, lines 1,4. State in a few sen- 
tences a summary of the thought of the poem. 


Notre. This poem was written just before the English victory 


in the sea fight known as The Battle of the Baltic. The 
5th line, stanza 2, was originally written ‘‘ Where Blake 
the boast of freedom fell,’’ and changed to its present form 
after Nelson’s death, five years later at the battle of 


- Trafalgar, 1805. 


ENGLAND'S DEAD 
FELICIA HEMANS 


Son of the Ocean Isle, 

Where sleep your mighty dead? 
Show me what high and stately pile 

Is reared o’er Glory’s bed. 


Go, stranger! track the deep; 

Free, free, the white sail spread! 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 

Where rest not England’s dead. 


On Egypt’s burning plains, 
By the pyramid o’erswayed, 
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With fearful power the noonday reigns, 
And the palm trees yield no shade; “* 


But let the angry sun 

From heaven look fiercely red, 
Unfelt by those whose task is done— 

There slumber England’s dead. 


The hurricane hath might 
Along the Indian shore, 

And far by Ganges’ banks at night, 
Is heard the tiger’s roar; 


But let the sound roll on; 
It hath no tone of dread 

For those that from their toils are gone— 
There slumber England’s dead. 


Loud rush the torrent-floods 
The Western wilds among, 
And free in green Columbia’s woods 
The hunter’s bow is strung; 


But let the floods rush on, 
Let the arrow’s flight be sped; 

Why should they reck whose task is done? 
There slumber England’s dead. 


The mountain-storms rise high 
In the snowy Pyrenees, 

And toss the pine-boughs through the sky 
Like rose-leaves on the breeze; 
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But let the storm rage on, 

Let the fresh wreaths be shed; 
For the Roncesvalles’ field is won— 

There slumber England’s dead. 


On the frozen deep’s repose 
’Tis a dark and dreadful hour, 
When round the ship the ice-fields close, 


cold-blue desert spread; 


se\with mast and flag is done, 
there sleep’ England’s dead. 


The sea8“and shores their grave? — 


Go, stranger! track the deep; 
Free, free the white sail spread! 

Wave may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 
Where rest not England’s dead. 


GLOSSARY. Egypt; pyramid; Indian; Ganges; Pyrenees; 
Roncesvalles ; funeral piles. 


o 

Stupy. What does the foreigner or stranger call the English- 
man? Make a list of the places where England’s dead 
slumber. Quote the lines which sum these up in one 
statement. Quote language used to suggest images of 
heat, of sound, of great force, of fearful cold, and of move- 
ment on the ocean. 

: 


> 
\ 


‘ 
\ 
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\ 
A QUAKER CHRISTMAS 
CHARLES C. ABBOTT 


The winter§ seemed colder, whether they were or 
not, when I was a boy; and some thirty years ago 
there was one Christmas week when it seemed as if 
the glacial period had suddenly returned. There was 
snow on the ground, and thick blue-black ice on the 
creeks and flooded meadows. One had not to take a 
circuitous route to reach whatever point he wished, 
and this to the boys of the neighborhood made the 
outdoor world more attractive. Not an old hollow 
tree, even, in the treacherous swamps, but could now 
be reached, and so the home of every owl, coon, or 
opossum, wag ¥t every boy’s mercy. What, then, if 
it were cold! ts and overcoat were equal to every 
need, and the wide and wild world was before us. 

There was a eleton in my closet, nevertheless. 
Christmas was appxdaching, but never a sign of it 
within the walls of the old farmhouse. For years it 
had come and gone with scarcely a mention made of 
the fact; and now; having heard something of holiday 
festivities from city cousins, | vowed I would revolu- 
tionize the family custom in one respect. But how? 
A hundred plans came as if by magic, but each was 
handicapped by impracticability—a condition of affairs 
that is very common to most men’s maturer years. 
It must be a secret, of course. The opposition would, 


From ‘‘Outings at Odd Times,” by permission of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., 
the owners of the copyright. 
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prove formidable indeed if the matter were openly 
discussed. Never a Christmas had been celebrated 
for a full century in the old house, and why now? 
But I was determined, and so it came about that I 
had a merry Christmas. 

It was a simple matter, after all; and how often 
it happens that, after days of puzzling over the 
impossible, an easy solution of the difficulty comes at 
the proper moment! When it was time to act, all 
was plain enough. On one plea or another, I went 
from house to house, as if the call was by mere acci- 
dent, and made known my wishes to a judicious 
member of each family visited. All agreed to broach 
the subject, and so it resulted that two or more mem- 
bers of five families, each group in blissful ignorance 
of his neighbor’s movements, determined to spend 
the day with my grandfather. 

It was the first surprise party in that staid Quaker 
neighborhood, and never before so merry a Christmas. 
Of course the originator was all innocence; but the 
puzzled expression on his grandfather’s face and the 
perplexity of the womenfolk were fun indeed to him. 
“There’s company coming,”’ I remarked, as a carriage 
turned in the lane. “Sure enough!’’ remarked my 
aunt, who, turning to her sister, added, ‘‘And there is 
almost nothing for dinner.” I grinned. Before the 
first carriage drove up to the house, a second was in 
sight, and the third was not far behind. 

‘“Truly,’’ remarked neighbor A to neighbor B, 
‘‘we did not expect to meet thee here. We've been 
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intending to drive over for some time, but the work 
at home prevented.”’ 

“And that is what I was about to remark; the 
same impulse has moved us both.” 

A certain small boy smiled. 


Voices were calling for me. 


“This is quite a Christmas celebration,” the some- 
what bewildered host replied, and no sooner had the 
sound of his voice died away than neighbor C was 
announced; and neighbors D and E followed in his 
wake. I lingered to hear the result, but did not dare 
show myself. My face was very red, for poor sedate 
grandfather was stuttering! “Really, truly; this is, 
treally, ruly’’—I heard no more, but made a dash for 
the back yard. Unlucky dash! I collided with my 
portly aunt, and both sprawled upon the entry floor. 
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The company came streaming from the parlor, but 
what came of it I never learned. I was up and away 
before the mystery was solved. A rest on the far side 
of the barn finally restored me. Joy and fear made 
it a merry and mad Christmas both, but the point 
was gained. The monotony of winter farm life was 
broken—very much broken, in fact—for now the 
tables were turned, and voices were calling for me, 
some in persuasive, some in authoritative, tones. At 
last I responded; and oh! what relief, when the one 
thing needed was to run down chickens. ‘‘ How 
many?’’ I quietly asked, ‘‘adozen?’’ It wasan unfor- 
tunate question. A glitter, full of meaning, flashed 
in the eyes of my portly aunt. She held me respon- 
sible for the day’s excitement and extra labor, and | 
knew it; but I grinned whenever I caught glimpses 
of the gathered neighbors, who could not cease to 
wonder over the strange coincidence. 

Dinner was served in due time. It took two tables 
to seat the guests, and the old kitchen was full for 
once. All went well until the portly lady, who still 
smarted from her fall, asked of me ‘‘ what all this 
meant?” 

‘What does what mean?”’ I asked in reply. 

‘That all these friends should happen here to-day?” 

‘’ How should I know?”’ I asked. 

“Thee does know all about it,’ the old lady 
insisted, and so a confession was forced. What else 
could I do? Twenty curious faces were centred 
upon me, and the truth came out. 


- 
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““ Never mind, never mind!’ chimed in my good 
grandfather, at the proper moment. “I was sure 
a committee was about to take me to task for 
some offence, and as I have come off so well, so 
shall he.”’ 

“That boy will make something some of these 
days,’ remarked one long-headed man; but, alas! his 
usual good judgment failed for once. That boy, so far 
as he is aware, has not made much since then—much 
worth the making; but has, no end of blunders. 

Who cares? It was my first jolly Christmas and 
a complete success; and would that the same season 
could once again be jolly! 


GLossARY. Glacial period; circuitous; skeleton in closet; 
revolutionize ; handicapped ; formidable; broach; sedate ; 
coincidence. 


Stupy. What led the speaker to play the trick told of ? What 
scheme did he decide upon? Tell how it worked out. How 
did. his grandfather take it? His “‘portly aunt’’? What 
kind of time did the boy have? What was there in it all to 
please the boy? What punishment would you suggest for 
him ? 


There is an idea abroad among moral people 
that they should make their neighbor good. One 
person I have to make good—myself. But my duty 
to my neighbor is much more clearly expressed by 
saying that I have to make him happy—if I may. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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“Back!” he said, **Thou foaming brine” 


KING CANUTE 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
King Canute was weary hearted; he had reigned for 
years a score, 
Battling, struggling, pushing, fighting, killing much 
and robbing more; 
And he thought upon his actions, walking by the wild 


seashore. 
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*Twixt the Chancellor and Bishop walked the King 
with steps sedate, 

Chamberlains and grooms came after, silver sticks and 
gold sticks great, ! 

Chaplains, aides-de-camp, and pages—all the officers 
of state. 


Sliding after like his shadow, pausing when he chose to 
pause, 

If a frown his face contracted, straight the courtiers 
dropped their jaws; 

If to laugh the King was minded, out they burst in 
loud hee-haws. 


But that day a something vexed him—that was clear 
to old and young: 

Thrice his Grace iad yawned at table, when his favorite 
gleemen sung; 

Once the Queen would have consoled him, but he bade 
her hold her tongue. 


“Something ails my gracious master,” cried the Keeper 
of the Seal. 

“Sure, my lord, it is the lampreys served to dinner, or 
the veal?” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed the angry monarch, ‘‘Keeper,’tis 
not that I feel. 
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s “’Tis the heart, and not the dinner, fool, that doth my 
rest impair: 


_@an a king be great as I am, prithee, and yet know no 
\ care? 


, 
‘4 


wei ‘The King’s armchair!’’ 


/| Theh towards the lackeys turning, quick, my Lord, the 
\ Keeper nodded; 


Straight the King’s great chair was brought him, by 
two footmen able-bodied; 


Languidly he sank into it: it was comfortably 
 /wadded. a“ 
B\ . 

“~~ _“T eading on my fierce companions,” Cried he, ‘‘over 
) storm and brine, 

I Jhave fought and I have conquered. Where was glory 

like to mine?” 

Loudly all the courtiers echoed: ‘“‘Where is glory like to 

| thine?” 

“What avail me all my kingdoms? Weary am I now 

and old; 
» Those fair sons I have begotten long to see me dead and 
A. @ cold. 


7 Would I were, and quiet buried underneath the silent 
mould! 


ny I’m sick, and tired, and weary.’’-—Some one rice. 


vee 


—s 
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‘Yea, I feel,’ continued Canute, ‘“‘that my end is 
drawing near.” 

‘Don’t say so,’ exclaimed the courtiers (striving each 
to squeeze a tear). 

“Sure your Grace is strong, and lusty, yr may live this 
at year.’ ja . 


| ; 
ef 


“Might 1 Stay oe sun above us, good Sir Bishop?” 
Canute serieds) 4” 

“Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her 

OS heavenly ride? f, 

If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can command the 

| tide. 


“Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if I make 
the sign?” é 

Said the Bishop, bowing lowly, ‘‘Land and sea, my 
Lord, are thine.”’ 

Canute turned towards the ocean—‘‘Back!” he said, 
‘thou foaming brine. 


‘From the sacred shore I stand on, I command thee to 
retreat; 


Venture not, thou stormy rebel, to approach thy 
master’s seat. 

Ocean, be thou still! I bid thee come not nearer to 
my feet!” 

16 
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But the sullen ocean answered with a louder, deeper 
roar, 


And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling sounding on 
the shore. ' 


Back the Keeper and the Bishop, back the King and 
courtiers bore. 


And he sternly bade them never more to kneel to 
human clay, 


But alone to praise and worship That which earth and 
seas obey; 


And his golden crown of empire never wore he from that 
day. 


King Canute is dead and gone, parasites exist alway. 


GLossARy. Canute; chancellor; bishop; sedate; chamberlains; 
silver sticks and gold sticks; aides-de-camp; courtiers; 
gleemen; lampreys; prithee; lackeys; lusty; parasites. 


Stupy. Why was the king ‘‘weary-hearted’’? Picture the 
scene described in the opening stanzas. Why were the 
attendants of the king so concerned about his condition ? 
Why did they not understand his trouble? What instances 
of flattery can you find in the story? What did the 
King mean by saying, ‘‘If the moon obeys my orders, sure 
I can command the tides’’? What lesson did Canute read 
his followers? Why did he no longer wear his ‘‘crown 
of empire’? Try to explain what Thackeray meant by 
the last line. Write the words of the poem illustrated by 
the picture. 
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m ROUGH KIDE 
R. D. BLACKMORE 


“Well, young ones, what are you gaping at?” 

‘Your mare,” said I, standing stoutly up, being a 
tall boy now; “I never saw such a beauty, sir. Will 
you let me have a ride on her?”’ 

‘Think thou couldst ride her, lad? She will have 
no burden but mine. Thou couldst never ride her! 
Tut! I would be loath to kill thee.” 

“Ride her!’ I cried, with the bravest scorn, for 
she looked so kind and gentle; “there never was a 
horse upon Exmoor but I. could tackle in half an hour. 
Only I never ride upon saddle. Take those leathers 
off of her.” 

He looked at me with a dry little whistle, and 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and so grinned that 
I could not stand it. And Annie laid hold of me in 
such a way that I was almost mad with her. And he 
laughed, and approved her for doing so. And the 
worst of all was—he said nothing. 

“Get away; Annie. JDo you think. l’m a took 
good sir? Only trust me with her, and I will not 
override her.”’ 

“Ror that 1 will go bail, my son. She is liker to 
override thee. But the ground is soft to fall upon 
after all this rain. Now come out into the yard, young 
man, for the sake of your mother’s cabbages. And the 
mellow straw-bed will be softer for thee, since pride 
must have its fall. I am thy mother’s cousin, boy, 
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and I’m going up to the house. Tom Faggus is my 
name, as everybody knows, and this is my young 
mare, Winnie.” 

What a fool I must have been not to know it at 
once! Tom Faggus, the great highwayman, and his 
young blood mare, the strawberry. 

Already her fame was noised abroad nearly as 
much as her master’s, and my longing to ride her grew 
tenfold, but fear came at the back of it. Not that I 
had the smallest fear of what the mare could do to me, 
by fair play and horse-trickery, but that the glory of 
sitting upon her seemed to be too great for me; especially 
as there were rumors abroad that she was not a mare, 
after all, but a witch. 

Mr. Faggus gave his mare a wink, and she walked 
demurely after him, a bright young thing, flowing 
over with life, yet dropping her soul to a higher one, 
and led by love to anything, as the manner is of such 
creatures, when they know what is best for them. 
Then Winnie trod lightly upon the straw, because it 
had soft muck under it, and her delicate feet came 
back again. 

“Up for it still, boy, are ye?’’ Tom Faggus stopped, 
and the mare stopped there; and they looked at me 
provokingly. 

“Is she able to leap, sir? There is good take-off 
on this side of the brook.” 

Mr. Faggus laughed very quietly, turning round to 
Winnie so that she might enter into it. And she, for 
her part, seemed to know exactly where the fun lay. 
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“Good tumble-off, you mean, my boy. Well, 
there can be small harm to thee. I am akin to thy 
family, and know the substance of their skulls.” 

“Let me get up,” said I, waxing wroth, for reasons 
I cannot tell you, because they are too manifold; “‘take 
off your saddle-bag things. I will try not to squeeze 
her ribs in, unless she plays nonsense with me.” 

Then Mr. Faggus was up on his mettle at this 
proud speech of mine, and John Fry was running up 
all the while, and Bill Dadds, and half a dozen others. 
Tom Faggus gave one glance around, and then dropped’ | 
all regard forme. The high repute of his mare was at 
stake, and what was my life compared to it? Through 
my defiance, and stupid ways, here was I in a duello, 
and my legs not come to their strength yet, and my 
arms as limp as a herring. 

Something of this occurred to him, even in his 
wrath with me, for he spoke very.softly to the filly, 
who now could scarcely subdue herself; but she drew 
in her nostrils, and breathed to his breath, and did all 
she could to answer him. i } 

“Not too hard, my dear,” he said; “‘let him gently 
down on the mixen. That will be quite enough.” 
Then he turned the saddle off, and I was up ina mo- 
ment. She beganat first so easily, and pricked her ears 
so lovingly, and minced about as if pleased to find so 
light a weight upon her, that I thought she knew I 
could ride a little, and feared to show any capers. 
“Gee wugg, Polly!” cried I, for all the men were now 
looking on, being then at the leaving-off time; “Gee 
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wugg, Polly, and show what thou art made of.” 
With that I plugged my heels into her, and Billy Dadds 
flung his hat up. 

Nevertheless, she outraged not, though her eyes 
were frightening Annie, and John Fry took a pick to 
keep him safe; but she curbed to and fro with her 
strong forearms rising like springs ingathered, -waiting 
and quivering grievously, and beginning to sweat about 
it. Then her master gave a shrill, clear whistle, when 
her ears were bent towards him, and I felt her form 
beneath me gathering up like whalebone, and her hind 
legs coming under her, and I knew that I was in for it. 

First she reared up right in the air, and struck me 
full on the nose with her comb, till I bled worse than 
Robin Snell made me; and then down with her fore- 
feet deep in the straw, and with her hind feet going 
to heaven. Finding me stick to her still like wax, for 
my mettle was up as hers was, away she flew with me 
swifter than ever I went before or since, I trow. 

She drove full head at the cob wall—“Oh, Jack, 
slip off!’ screamed Annie—then she turned like light, 
when I thought to crush her, and ground my left knee 
against it. ‘‘Dear me!’ I cried, for my breeches were 
broken, and short words went the furthest—‘if you 
kill me, you shall die with me.’’ Then she took the 
courtyard gate at a leap, knocking my words between 
my teeth, and then right over a quickset hedge, as if 
the sky were a breath to her; and away for the water 
meadows, while I lay on her neck like a child, and 
wished I had never been born. 
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Straight away, all in the front of the wind, and 
scattering clouds around her, all I knew of the speed 
we made was the frightful flash of her shoulders, and 
her mane like treesina tempest. I felt the earth under 
us rushing away, and the air left far behind us, and my 
breath came and went, and I prayed to God, and was 
sorry to be so late of it. 

All the long swift while, without power of thought, - 
I clung to her crest and shoulders, and was proud of 
holding on so long, though sure of being beaten. Then 
in her fury at feeling me still, she rushed at another 
device for it, and leaped the wide water-trough side- 
ways across, to and fro, till no breath was left in me. 
The hazel boughs took me too hard in the face, and 
the tall dog-briers got hold of me, and the ache of my 
back was like crimping a fish, till I longed to give it 
up, thoroughly beaten, and lie there and die in the 
cresses. 
~ But there came a shrill whistle from up the home 
hill, where the people had hurried to watch us, and the 
mare stopped as if with a bullet, then set off for home 
with the speed of a swallow, and going as smoothly . 
and silently. I never had dreamed of such delicate 
motion, fluent, and graceful, and ambient, soft as the 
breeze flitting over the flowers, but swift as the sum- 
mer lightning. 

I sat up again, but my strength was all spent, 
and no time left to recover it; and though she rose 
at our gate like a bird, I tumbled off into the soft 


mud. 
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“Well done, lad,” Mr. Faggus said, good-naturedly; 
for all were now gathered round me, as I rose from the 
ground, somewhat tottering, and miry, and crest- 
fallen, but otherwise none the worse (having fallen 

“upon my head, which is of uncommon substance); 
“not at all bad work, my boy; we may teach you to 
ride by and by, I see; I thought not to see you stick on 
so long—”’ 

“T should have stuck on much longer, sir, if her 
sides had not been wet. She was so slippery—”’ 

“Boy, thou art right. She hath given many the 
slip. Ha! ha! Vex not, Jack, that I laugh at thee. 
She is like a sweetheart to me, and better than any of 
them be. It would have gone to my heart if thou 
hadst conquered...None but I can ride my Winnie 
mare.” 


GLossARy. Ambient; duello; loath; occurred; demurely ; 
outraged. 


Stupy. Describe the mare Jack rode. What things show that 
her master had her under perfect control? What shows 
how proud he was of his mare? Describe some ride you 
have had. ) 


In men whom.men denounce as ill 

I see so much of goodness still, 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
I see so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw the line 


Between the two where God has not. 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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“Who stuffed that white owl?’’ No one spoke in 
the shop: 

The barber was busy, and he couldn’t stop; 

The customers, waiting their turns, were all reading 

The “Daily,” the “‘Herald,’’ the ‘‘Post,’’ little heeding . 

The young man who blurted out such a blunt question; 

Not one raised his head, or even made a.suggestion; 
And the barber kept on shaving. 


’ 


“Don’t you see, Mr. Brown,’ 

Cried the youth, with a frown, 

“How wrong the whole thing is, 

How preposterous each wing is, 

How flattened the head is, how jammed down the 
neck is— | 

In short, the whole owl, what an ignorant wreck ’tis! 

I make no apology; 

I’ve learned owl-eology. 

I’ve passed days and nights in a hundred collections, 

And cannot be blinded to any deflections 

Arising from unskilful fingers that fail 

To stuff a bird right, from his beak to his tail. 

Mr. Brown! Mr. Brown! 

Do take that bird down, 

Or you'll soon be the laughing stock all over town!” 
And the barber kept on shaving. 


iN 


“Who stuffed that white owl?" 
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‘I’ve studied owls, 

And other night fowls, 

And I tell you 

What I know to be true: 
An owl cannot roost 

With his limbs so unloosed; 
No owl inthis world 

Ever had his claws curled, 
Ever had his legs slanted, 
Ever had his bill canted, 
Ever had his neck screwed ; ' 
Into that attitude. | a 
He can’t do it, because ; 
"Tis against all bird laws. 
Anatomy teaches, 
Ornithology preaches 

An owl has a toe 
VWhat-cens turn out so! 

_ I’ve made the white owl my study for years, 

And to see such a job oe moves me to tears! . 
Mr. Brown, I’m amazed. ' see 


You shoul e sg gone crazed | 
As to put aes il a 


In that posture absurd! 
To look at that owl really ‘brings on a dizziness; 
The man who stuffed him don’t half know his business!’ 


And the barber kept on shaving. 


‘“‘ Examine those eyes. 
I’m filled with surprise 


nw 
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Taxidermists should pass 

Off on you such poor glass; 

So unnatural they seem 

They’d make Audubon scream, 

And John Burroughs laugh 

To encounter such chaff. 

Do take that bird down; 

Have him stuffed again, Brown 
And the barber kept on shaving. 


1’? 


‘With some sawdust and bark 

I could stuff in the dark 

An owl better than that. 

I could make an old hat 

Look more like an owl 

- Than that horrid fowl, 

Stuck up there so stiff like a side of coarse leather. 
In fact, about him there’s not one natural feather.”’ 


Just then, with a wink and a sly normal lurch, 

The owl, very gravely, got down from his perch, 

Walked around, and regarded his fault-finding critic 

(Who thought he was stuffed) with a glance analytic, 

And then fairly hooted, as if -he should say: 

“Your learning’s at fault this time, any way; 

Don’t waste it again on a live bird, I pray. 

I’m an owl; you’re another. Sir Critic, good day!’ 
And the barber kept on shaving. 

GLossaRY. Preposterous; owl-eology; deflections; canted; 


ornithology; taxidermists; Audubon; John Burroughs; 
chaff ; normal. 
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_Stupy. The type of person who ‘‘knows it all’’ is humorously 
satirized here. How do his pretensions to knowledge affect 
your enjoyment of his downfall? What faults did he find with 
the ““stuffed owl’’? What did the owl seem to think of it ? 
How do you suppose the critic felt at the end? Why did he 
need such a lesson? Do you see any point to the repetition 
of the line, ‘“And the barber kept on shaving’’? Read the 
poem so as to bring out the querulous note of the critic. 


THE TRUANT 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


Daffydowndilly was so called because in his nature 
he resembled a flower, and loved to do only what was 
beautiful and agreeable, and took no delight in labor of 
any kind.. But, while he was yet a little boy, his 
mother sent him away from his pleasant home, and 
put him under the care of a very strict schoolmaster, 
who went by the name of Mr. Toil. 

Those who knew him best said that this Mr. Toil 
was a very worthy man, and that he had done more 
good, both to children and grown people, than anybody 
else in the world. Certainly, he had lived long enough 
to do a great deal of good; for, if all stories be true, he 
had dwelt upon the earth ever since Adam was driven 
from the garden of Eden. 

Nevertheless, Mr Toil had a severe and ugly coun- 
tenance, especially for such little boys or big men as 
were inclined to be idle; his voice, too, was harsh, and 
all his ways and customs seemed very disagreeable to. 
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our friend Daffy; for unless a lad chose to attend 
quietly and constantly to his book, he had no chance 
of enjoying a quiet moment in the schoolroom of 
Niry Toil. . 

“T can’t bear it any longer,’ said Daffy to himself, 
when he had been at school about a week. “I'll run 
away, and try to find my dear mother; and, at.any rate, 
I shall never find anybody half so disagreeable as this 
old Mr. Toil.” 

So, the very next morning, off started poor Daffy, 
and began his rambles about the world, with only some 
bread and cheese for his breakfast, and very little 
pocket-money to pay his expenses. But he had gone 


only a short distance, when he overtook a man of 


grave and sedate appearance, who was trudging at a 
moderate pace along the road. 

“Good morning, my fine lad,” said the stranger; and 
his voice seemed hard and severe, but yet had a sort of 
kindness in it; ‘““whence do you come so early, and 
whither are you going?” 

Little Daffy was a boy of very truthful disposition, 
and had never been known to tell a lie in all his life. 
Nor did he tell one now. He hesitated a moment or 
two, but finally confessed that he had run away from 
school, on account of his great dislike to Mr. Toil, 
and that he was resolved to find some place in the 
world where he should never see or hear of the old 
schoolmaster again. 

“CQ very well, my little friend!’ answered the 
stranger; “‘then we will go together, for I, too, have had 


? 


_.. 
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a good deal to do with Mr. Toil, and should be glad 
to find some place where he was never heard of.”’ 

They had not gone far, when the road passed by a 
field, where some haymakers were at work. Daffy 
was delighted with the sweet smell of the new-mown 
erass, and thought how much pleasanter it must be 
to make hay in the sunshine, under the blue sky, and 
with the birds singing sweetly in the neighboring trees 
and bushes, than to be shut up in a dismal school- 
room, learning lessons all day long, and being continu- 
ally scolded by old Mr. Toil. But, in the midst of 
these thoughts, while he was stopping to peep over 
the stone wall, he started back, and caught hold of his 
companion’s hand. 

“Quick! quick!’ cried he; “let us run away, or he 
will catch us!”’ 

“Who will catch us?” asked the stranger. 

“Mr. Toil, the old schoolmaster!’ answered Daffy. 
‘Don’ t you see him amongst the hay maPexs?”" 

And Daffy pointed to an elderly nian, who seemed 
to be the owner of the field, and the employer of the 
men at work there. He had stripped OF his coat and 
waistcoat, and was busily at work in his shirt-sleeves. 
The drops of sweat stood upon his brow; but he gave 
himself not a moment’s rest, and kept crying out to 
the haymakers to make hay while the sun shone. 
Now, strange to say, the figure and features of this 
old farmer were precisely the same as those of old 
Mr. Toil, who at that very moment must have been 
just entering his schoolroom. 


: a 
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A CANADIAN CAMPING SONG 
SIR J. D. EDGAR 


A white tent pitched by a glassy lake, 
Well under a shady tree, 

Or by rippling rills from the grand old hills, 
Is the summer home for me. 

I fear no blaze of the noontide rays, 
For the woodland glades are mine, 

The fragrant air, and that perfume rare, 
The odor of forest pine. 


A cooling plunge at the break of day, 
A paddle, a row, or sail, 

With always a fish for a mid-day dish, 
And plenty of Adam’s ale. 

With rod or gun, or in hammock swung, 
We glide through the pleasant days; 
When darkness falls on our canvas walls, 

We kindle the camp fire’s blaze. 


From out the gloom sails the silv’ry moon, 
O’er forests dark and still, 

Now far, now near, ever sad and clear, 
Comes the plaint of the whip-poor-will; 
With song and laugh, and with kindly chaff, 

We startle the birds above, 
Then rest tired heads on your cedar beds, 
To dream of the ones we love. 


By kind permission of J. F, Edgar, Esq. 
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THE KNAVE AND THE STAFF 
CERVANTES 


Two old men appeared before the governor, one of 
them with a large cane in his hand, which he used as a 
staff. 

“My lord,’ said the other—who had no staff— 
“‘some time ago I lent this man ten gold crowns to do 
him a kindness, which money he was to repay me on 
demand. I did not ask him for it again in a good 
while, lest it should prove a greater inconvenience 
to repay me than he labored under when he bor- 
rowed it. 

‘However, perceiving that he took no care to pay 
me, I have asked him for my due; nay, I have been 
forced to sue him for it. But still he did not only re- 
fuse to pay me again, but denied that he owed me 
anything, and said that if I lent him so much money, 
he certainly returned it. 

‘Now, because I have no witnesses of the loan, nor 
he of the pretended payment, I beseech your lordship 
to put him to his oath, and if he will swear he has 
paid me, I will freely forgive him before God and the 
world.’ 

“What say you to this, old gentleman with the 
staff?’’ asked Sancho. 

‘Sir,’ answered the old man, ‘‘I beg you will be 
pleased to hold down your rod of justice, that I may 
swear upon it how I have honestly and truly returned 
him his money.” 

Be 


_ — 


® Thev came to a house by the roadside where a number of people were 
7 ad ¢ . 


making merry. 


afte 
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nothing but Toil all the world over, I may just as well 
go back to the schoolhouse.”’ r 

“Yonder it is, then,” said the stranger. ‘‘Come, 
we will go back to school together.” 

There was something in his companion’s voice that 
little Daffy now remembered; and it is strange that he 
h a noticed it sooner. Looking up into his face, 
te old! there again was the likeness of old Mr. Toil; so 
that the poor child had been in company with Toil all 
day, even while he was doing his best to run away 

from him. 

~“. Little Daffy had learned a good lesson, and from 
that time forward was diligent at his books, because he 
knew that diligence was not a whit more toilsome 
than sport or idleness. And, when he became better 
acquainted with Mr. Toil, he began to think that his 
ways were not so very disagreeable, and that the old 
schoolmaster’s smile of approval made his. face almost 
as pleasant as even that of Daffydowndilly’s mother. 


\ GLOSSARY. Affirmed ; disagreeable; sedate; diligent. 

Stupy. Explain how it was that Mr. Toil had been on earth 
ever since the time of Adam. Show how the fiddler could 
be a Mr. Toil. Explain the likeness of the Toils to one 
another. What lesson did little Daffy learn? 


a 


The gifts we have, Heaven lends for right using, 
Not for ignoring and not for abusing. 

So he with the strength of a leader endowed 
Will never give ear to the call of the crowd, 
Nor yield to wild clamor be it ever so loud. 


fos bolet 
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A CANADIAN CAMPING SONG 
SIR J. D. EDGAR 


A white tent pitched by a glassy lake, 
Well under a shady tree, 

Or by rippling rills from the grand old hills, 
Is the summer home for me. 

I fear no blaze of the noontide rays, 
For the woodland glades are mine, 

The fragrant air, and that perfume rare, 
The odor of forest pine. 


A cooling plunge at the break of day, 
A paddle, a row, or sail, 

With always a fish for a mid-day dish, 
And plenty of Adam’s ale. 

With rod or gun, or in hammock swung, 
We glide through the pleasant days; 
When darkness falls on our canvas walls, 

We kindle the camp fire’s blaze. 


From out the gloom sails the silv’ry moon, 
O’er forests dark and still, 

Now far, now near, ever sad and clear, 
Comes the plaint of the whip-poor-will; 
With song and laugh, and with kindly chaff, 

We startle the birds above, 
Then rest tired heads on your cedar beds, 
To dream of the ones we love. 


By kind permission of J. F. Edgar, Esq. 
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THE KNAVE AND THE STAFF 
CERVANTES 


Two old men appeared before the governor, one of 
them with a large cane in his hand, which he used as a 
staff. 

““My lord,’ said the other—who had no staff— 
‘some time ago I lent this man ten gold crowns to do 
him a kindness, which money he was to repay me on 
demand. I did not ask him for it again in a good 
while, lest it should prove a greater inconvenience 
to repay me than he labored under when he bor- 
rowed it. 

“However, perceiving that he took no care to pay 
me, I have asked him for my due; nay, I have been 
forced to sue him for it. But still he did not only re- 
fuse to pay me again, but denied that he owed me 
anything, and said that if I lent him so much money, 
he certainly returned it. 

‘‘Now, because I have no witnesses of the loan, nor 
he of the pretended payment, I beseech your lordship 
to put him to his oath, and if he will swear he has 
paid me, I will freely forgive him before God and the 
world: 

‘What say you to this, old gentleman with the 
staff?’’ asked Sancho. 

“Sir,’’ answered the old man, “I beg you will be 
pleased to hold down your rod of justice, that I may 
swear upon it how I have honestly and truly returned 
him his money.” 

a 
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Thereupon the governor held down his rod, and in 
the meantime the defendant gave his cane to the 
plaintiff to hold—as if it hindered him—while he was 
to make a cross and swear over the judge’s rod; this 
done, he declared that it was true the other had lent 
him ten crowns, but that he had really returned him 
the same sum into his own hands; and that, because 
he supposed the plaintiff had forgotten it, he was con- 
tinually asking him for it. 

The great governor, hearing this, asked the cred- 
itor what he had to reply. He made answer that 
since his adversary had sworn it, he.was satisfied; for 
he believed him to be a better Christian than to offer 
to forswear himself, and that perhaps he had_ for- 
gotten that he had been repaid. 

Then the defendant took his cane again, and, having 
made a low obeisance to the judge, was about leaving 
the court; which, when Sancho perceived, reflecting 
on the passage of the cane, and admiring the creditor’s 
patience, after he had studied a while with his head 
leaning over his stomach, and his forefinger on his 
nose, on a sudden ordered the old man with the staff 
to be called back. 

When he was returned, ‘‘Honest man,’’ said Sancho, 
‘let me see that cane a little; I have a use for it.” 

“With all my heart,’’ answered the other; “sir, 
here it is,’’ and with that he gave it to him. 

Sancho took it, and giving it to the other old man, 
“There,’”’ said he, ‘‘go your way, and Heaven be with 
you, for now you are paid.”’ 
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“How so, my lord?” cried the old man; ‘“‘do you 
judge this cane to be worth twelve gold crowns?” 

“Certainly,” said the governor, ‘‘or else I am the 
greatest dunce in the world. And now you shall see 
whether I have not a headpiece fit to govern a whole 
kingdom.” 

This said, he ordered the cane to be broken in open 
court, which was no sooner done than out dropped 
the ten crowns. 

All the spectators were amazed, and began to look 
upon the governor as a second Solomon. They asked 
him how he could conjecture that the ten crowns were 
in the cane. He told them that having observed how 
the defendant gave it to the plaintiff to hold while he 
took his oath, and then swore he had truly returned 
the money into his own hands, after which he took the 
cane again from the plaintiff—this considered, it came 
into his head that the money was lodged within the 
staff. 


_ GLOSSARY. Cervantes ; defendant ; plaintiff; adversary; for- 
swear; obeisance; headpiece. 


Strupy. Tell the story of the Knave and the staff in your 
own words. In what power of his mind did Sancho’s 
wisdom lie? What lesson can you learn from this story? 


Let a man possess himself of any one of the 
works of the great poets, and no matter whatever 
else he may fail to know, he is not without 


education. 
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THE 
THE MAPLE 
SEL 


H. F. DARNELL 
v 


1 hail to the broad-leaved Maple! 

With her fair and changeful dress— 
A type of our youthful country 

In its pride and loveliness; 
Whether in Spring or Summer, 

Or in the dreary Fall, 
*Mid Nature’s forest children, 

She’s fairest of them all./ 


Down sunny slopes and valleys 
Her graceful form is seen, 

Her wide, umbrageous branches 
The sunburnt reaper screen; 

’Mid the dark-browed firs and cedars 
Her livelier colors shine, 

Like the dawn of the brighter future 
On the settler’s hut of sag | 


She crowns the pleasant hilltop, 
Whispers on breezy downs, 
And casts refreshing shadows 
O’er the streets of our busy towns; 
She gladdens the aching eyeball, 
Shelters the weary head, 
And scatters her crimson glories 
On the graves of the silent dead. 
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When winter’s frosts are yielding 
To the sun’s returning sway, 
And merry groups are speeding 
To sugar-woods away; 
The sweet and welling juices, 
Which form their welcome spoil, 
Tell of the teeming plenty, 
Which here waits honest toil. 


When sweet-toned Spring, soft-breathing, 
Breaks Nature’s icy sleep, 
And the forest boughs are swaying 
Like the green waves of the deep; 
In her fair and budding beauty, 
A fitting emblem, she, ~ 
Of this our land of promise, 
Of hope, of liberty. 


And when her leaves, all crimson, 
Droop silently and fall, 

Like drops of life-blood welling 

From a warrior brave and tall; 
They tell how fast and freely 

Would her children’s blood be shed, 
Ere the soil of our faith and freedom 

Should echo a foeman’s tread. 


Then hail to the broad-leaved Maple! 
With her fair and changeful dress— 
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A type of our youthful country 
In its pride and loveliness; 
Whether in Spring or Summer, 
Or in the dreary Fall, 
’Mid Nature’s forest children, 
She’s fairest of them all. 


NATIONAL ANTHEM 


God we ans gracious King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King ! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign Over us; 
God save the King ! 


Thy choiiror gifts in store, 
On him be pleased to pour, 
Long may he reign; 
May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice, 
God save the King ! 
\ 


‘ 
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GLOSSARY 


abasing. Lowering, humbling. 
abated. Lessened. 


abbot. The superior or head of an 
abbey or monastery. 


Aberbrothock, now Arbroath. On 
the east coast of Scotland not far 
north of the Tay. 

adapted. Suited. 

adduced. Brought forward. 

adjusted. Fitted. 

Adrian’s mole. The tomb ot the 
Roman Emperor Adrian on the 
bank of the River Tiber in Rome. 

adventures. Unusual experiences. 

adversary. Opponent; enemy. 
affirmed. Declared as true. 

agog. Eager. 

aides de camp. Officers selected to 
assist a general or other high mili- 
tary officer in his duties. 

alacrity. Quickness. 

ambient. A yielding, waving, easy 
motion. 

ample. Of large size. 


Annie Laurie. A Scottish song by 
William Douglas (1700). 


anticipations. Expectations. 
aquiline. Hooked, like the beak of 
an eagle. 


Arabian. Belonging to Arabia. | 


arrogance. Proud manners. 
assigned. Given to do. 

assuage. To soothe. 

audience. A hearing; listeners. 
Audubon. A great student of birds, 
ballast. Heavy weight in the bot- 


tom of a boat to prevent it from 
being upset. 


bankrupted. Deprived of all money 
or property. 

banyan tree. A wide-spreading tree 
of India, having many trunks which 
grow from shoots sent down from 
the branches, 

bards. Poets; old-time singers of 
brave deeds. 

benevolent. ae oR 

Belgian horse. Belgian cavalry. 

Bell of Edmonton. An inn or hotel; 
Edmonton is in the northern part 
of London. 

bicker. To run rapidly with some 
noise. 

Bishop. A superior priest. 

bivouac. A camping place. 

Blake. English admiral (1598-1607). 

blazoned. Displayed in brilliant 
colors. 

bleak. Cold; desolate. 

bluebottle. A large fly with a bluish 
abdomen. 

boot. A place for baggage at either 
end of a stage coach. : 

bootless. Useless ; foolish. 

borough. A town sending a member 
to parliament. 

Brahman. A Hindu of the highest 
caste. 

brawny. Strong. 


Bristol. A city in south - western 
England. 

Britannia. Great Britain. 

broach. To begin conversation about 
a thing. 

brothers. The Christian Brothers of 


the Roman Catholic church, 
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brooding. Covering, as a fowl does 
sitting on a nest; warming; 
nursing. 
uff jerkin. A close-fitting jacket or 
waistcoat of leather or buff-colored 
cloth. 
bunting. Light, loose cloth for flags. 
buoy. An anchored, floating object 
to warn sailors. } 
Burgundy. An old _ province in 
France. 
Burroughs, John. American natural- 
ist and author (1837-). 


cable’s length. About 600 feet; the 
anchor cable. @& 


cadi. A judge among the Arabs. 
calculating. Reckoning. 
A cloth finisher. 


callmmg-over. Roll call. 

c ge. Great slaughter. 

canted. Turned at an angle. 

Cantte. King of England (1017- 


“), 

captivating. Charming. 

Cervantes. Spanish author (1547- 
1616). 

chaff. Banter ; jesting talk. 

chaise. A small two-wheeled car- 
riage drawn by one horse. 


chamberlain. An officer in a King’s 
palace. ; 

chancellor. A high officer in law or 
government. 

characteristic. Showing the charac- 
ter. 

Cheapside. A street in London. 


circuitous. Round about; not direct. 
clump. A cluster or group. 


Clyde. A river in Scotland. 
coincidence. Happening at the same 
time. 


comely. Good-looking ; suitable. 
comment. Remark; example. 


communion. Intercourse; interchange 
of thotight. 


THIRD READER 


concealed. Hidden. 

confident. Hopeful; trusting. 
confidential. Trusted. 
conjectured. Guessed; supposed. 
contemplated. Observed closely. 
coot. A water bird. 

cordial. Cheering; pleasant. 
Cork. A city in Ireland. 


courser. A war-horse, or racer. 
courtiers. Attendants at a King’s 
court. 


coverlets. The outside bed coverings. 
credulity. Readiness to believe. 
creeds. Beliefs. 


Crimean. Referring to the peninsula 
in southern Russia. 


cross-bow. A bow set crosswise on 
a stock or stick. 


crown. Chief aim; reward. 


cuddy. An enclosed space, or small 
cabin. 
curtly. Short and sharp in manner. 


declivity. A sloping place. 


decrepit. Broken down by age or 
sickness. 


defendant. One who defends a case 
in a court of law. 
deflections. Turnings aside from 


what is natural. 
demurely. Modestly ; quietly. 
deposited. Placed. 


dervish. A Mohammedan priest or 
monk, 


desert. That which is deserved. 
dexterity. Cleverness ; skill. 
diadem. A crown. 
diagonal. 
crosswise, 
dilapidated. Broken; out of repair. 
diligent. Careful; faithful. 
diminutive. 
disagreeable. 


From corner to corner, 


Very small, 
Unpleasant, 


GLOSSARY 


disapprobation. 
demnation. 

disconsolately. Hopelessly. 

dolphin. A large sea fish noted for 
its change of color when taken 
from the water. 

double-breasted. Overlapping to but- 
ton on either side. 

dub. To smooth off as with an axe. 


Disapproval; con- 


duello. A contest like a duel. 
ebon. Very black. 
ecstatic. Very delightful. 


Edinburgh. The capital of Scotland. 


Egypt. A country in N.E. part of 
Africa. 

ejaculation. A quick, short remark. 

eke. Also. 


Elfland. Fairyland. 

emerged. Came out into view. 
emotion. Strong feeling. 

emphatic. Forceful. 

employing. Keeping at work. 
emulate. To strive to equal or excel. 
ennobled. Made noble. 


entanglement. Being caught as ina 
net. 


estate. 

execute. 
exertions. 
exterminated. 


Property. 
Perform. 
Efforts. 
Put an end to. 


fagged. Tired out. 

fawning. Cringing ; bowing to gain 
favor. 

fended. Looked out for himself. 

field. The whole surface of a shield 
(or banner), on which the devices 
(as, the crosses) are placed. 

fiction. Made-up story. 

forbore. Ceased; kept from doing. 

foreland. A headland or cape. 

forfeited. Lost through some offence. 
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forge. 
formidable. 
forswear. 

frugal. 


funeral piles. 
dead bodies. 


Fine; stately. ee 
Ganges. A river in India. : 


gates. The toll, or fee, for using the 
-public road was collected at gates, 
called toll gates. 


geeup. Go ahead to the right. 
glacial period. The ice age, during 


which ice covered a large part of 
North America and Europe. 


gleemen. Minstrels of olden days. 
gloom. To become dark. 

goggle. Bulged; staring. 

gravity. Seriousness. 

grayling. A fish allied to the trout. 


greyhound. A hunting dog with long 
legs and slender body. 


guinea. A gold coin worth $5.11. 


To fashion by hammering. 
Very great ; dreadful. 
To take a false oath. 


Saving ; careful. 
Places for burning 


gallant. 


hailed. Called to. 


half-a-crown = % of a pound, or about 
60 cents. 


handicraft. Work done by hand. 
_ handicapped. Placed at a disadvan- 

tage. 

handsome. With enough property. 

headpiece. Brains. 

herbage. Green food ; grass. 

heritage. What we get by right of 
birth. 

hern. Heron, a wading bird with long 


slender legs, neck, and bill. 


highwayman, One who robs on a 
public road. 
hoary. White (usually from age). 


hollow. Empty. 


horizontal. On a level; sideways. 


© 
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hornéd. Crescent-shaped like the 
new moon. 


hospital. A place where the sick or 


THIRD READER 


Low Countries. The Netherlands, in 
Holland and Belgium. 


lusty. Robust; healthful. 


injured are taken care of, luxurious. Living in luxury or 
wealth, 

ice-floe. A mass of floating ice. T 
immoderate. Extreme. main The mainland or continent. i . 
impressing. Telling very plainly. ‘Malakoff. fortress in the Crimea, 
Inchcape. A danfferous rock due 4 ae a Phos who" suffer for a 

east of the mouth of the Firth of ©. © 

Tay. ‘Inch. means island. ae, “The song thrush. 
indifference. Withoutedring for one. ete or Malines. In Belgium, 


Indian shore. Shoreg india. ‘ 


and fam 


| 


us for its lace. 
To think i in silence. 


ingenious. Clever. ~ te. 
nificant_ O f little importance, = gly. ae gloom. 

very small. nae i 

inspiration. A great idea. 


in’stinct. Natural bent or inclination. 


intelligent. 


in tre pid'ity. Bravery. 


irresistibly. 
Islington, 


jackal. A 
RS. kind. 


key bugle. 
keys. 


kiosk. A Turkish open ‘pavilion 


lackeys. Attendants; servile follo 


ers. 
lampreys. 


league. Three miles. nestling 

lee. The side opposite fo that from ah 
which the wind is blowing. Notre Dam 

legacy. A gift, usually of “ai al 4 dral in Paris. 
by will. 

ligatures, Cords. _obeisance. 


linen draper. A dealer in linens. 
loa’ Unwilling. 


Sensible, 


Very forcefully. 
A part of London. 


wilg@einimal of the 


A se, 27 fitted wit 


An eel-like : aii 


-observed. 


t. Largest boat carried by ‘Occasion. 

_a Sailing vessel. occurred. 
Ipose-atrife. A tall plant having a officious. 
_ long spike of purple flowers. ness. 


- le . 
+ - =». —_ 


Figg tat strikes terror 
the hearts of its 


he slender towers,®f 


+ ae 
“Music ; singin » 


fhe place where mo 


Lp. An accident ; ill luck. 


Brief. 
Av teailing plant. with 


is Jeanes and soli- 
in*their axils. 
¥ pew fe n for throwing bombs. 


A city of Russia. 
3 


elson, ane A great English 
Lee ¥ ee 


(o ba’ sans), A bow of 


respect or reverence’ 


Noticed. 

Event. 

Happened, 

Showing excessive kind- 


a 


